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BERANGER. 


HE English newspapers published, at the beginning of 
the week, a song which is said to be from the pen of 
BéRaNGER, and to be circulating in manuscript in Paris. The 
stanzas are thin and poor, and it is difficult to recognise in 
themany touch of BERANGeR, except the characteristic allusion 
to ce Dieu qu’on protege & Rome. Their subject, however— 
the sorrow of the poet at the change which has come over 
everything which he celebrated in his youth—is one which 
suggests a host of reflections ; and it is sad to think that this 
js the moral of a genius as bright, as lasting, and as successful 
as any which has yet been born into the nineteenth century. 
It is only from the oral testimony of contemporaries that 
we can learn the truth as to the amazing unpopularity of the 
First NapotEon’s Empire. It was a tyranny of which the 
parallel can only be found in ancient fable—a remorseless 
and resistless power which levied on a nation, already 
exhausted by its voluntary efforts, a periodical tax of its sons 
and its sons’ sons. For twelve or thirteen years, anappreciable 
fraction of the youth of France was annually sent to certain 
death. Probably nothing less extraordinary than the cir- 
cumstances of the time could have prevented the detestation 
of the people from breaking out in open revolt. One 
great security was the weariness of the public mind—the 
listlessness of men who had passed through a Reign of 
Terror ; and another, doubtless, was the career of fabulous 
glory which NapoLeon was running. Marengo, Auster- 
litz, Jena, and Wagram were mighty victories abroad ; 
but they were also so many coups-d’état at home. It 
was the roar of the cannon on a_ hundred fields 
which stilled the atmosphere of France. Yet it seems 
that the universal collapse of political hope, and the 
perpetual excitement of foreign conquest, could not, by 
themselves, be trusted to preserve tranquillity. They had to 
be aided by a system of constraint and espionage which 
nothing but the delusions afloat as to the character of the 
first Empire prevent from being unfavourably compared 
with the worst terrorism of the worst contemporary Italian 
despot. There are men alive who remember the police of 
Napoteon I., and who speak of it as one speaks of a 
nightmare. A few years more of it might have irrecoverably 
ruined the intellect of the nation. As it was, the decrepi- 
tude of mental vigour and the debasement of taste had pro- 
ceeded to alarming lengths. Everybody can appreciate the 
literary condition of a generation which counted FonTanes 
among the great masters of oratory, and Picautt Lesrun 
among the shining lights of fiction. Few, however, had been 
at the pains to trace the obscurer symptoms of degradation, 
until some of the flatterers of the present Government of 
France recently undertook to revive the manners, tastes, and 
costumes of the first Empire. The project of enabling the 
new Imperialist aristocracy to practise distinctive social 
habits was not ill-conceived, but it had to be relinquished 
as soon as it was discovered that the dress of the first 
Napotgon’s Court had combined the maximum of ungrace- 
fulness with the maximum of indecency, while the highest 
refinement of polite conversation had consisted in intro- 
ducing the largest possible number of provincialisms in the 
most eccentric grammatical constructions. 

The Restoration followed the Empire, as a soft and warm 
spring succeeds toa late winter. Liberty, literature, com- 
merce, and religion, sprang suddenly into existence. National 
spirit, enfeebled by the progressive fusion of France with 
the conquered territories, increased with a new and healthier 
growth. The first stirrings of political life were felt, and 
for awhile the natural antagonism of parties was tempered 
by a mutual understanding as to the objects which were to 
be aimed at, and the contingencies which were to be excluded 
from contemplation, But then occurred the return from 


Elba—probably the greatest misfortune which ever happened 
to a nation. After the final overthrow of NAPoLEon, 
the Royalists, who for a few months had tasted anew 
the full bitterness of their former exile, began to con- 
tend that the more the restored Government assimilated 
itself to the absolutism and feudalism of the old monarchy, 
the safer would be the throne of Louis XVIII. from Bona- 
partist conspiracy. The Liberals were really alarmed, but 
certainly affected more alarm than they actually felt ; and by 
their assumed apprehensions they justified to themselves the 
monstrous alliance which they formed with men to whom 
no one common principle, sympathy, or belief united 
them. They joined themselves to the Imperial officials, 
starving after the plunder of Europe, and to the soldiers of the 
Empire, reluctantly returning to inactivity or to uncongenial 
employments. But Foy and Constant might have wasted 
their lives in insisting that the Empire had been merely a 
consolidated form of the Republic, and that the mission of 
Napo eon had been to breathe the breath of democracy into 
the dead carcase of the monarchies which he had destroyed, 
if it had not been for Bérancer. He it was, who by the 
magic of his verse, transmuted the selfish tyrant whom for 
twelve weary years France had steadily execrated, into 
that divinity in redingote grise, in the ruts of whose 
car the French nation now throws itself to be crushed. 
There is a room in the Louvre in which the relics of 
the new saint and martyr may be seen. The humblest 
accessories of the personal equipment of NApoLEon and his 
House are displayed in gorgeous cases, under vast sheets of 
plate-glass; and hundreds of Frenchmen go every day to 
look at the flannel drawers of the little King of Rome, and 
the shaving-brush of his father. What is it that prevents 
this exhibition from looking to the spectators like flunkey- 
ism gone mad, except the poetry of Bérancer? Language 
simple and strong, aided by a melodious rhythm and a 
curious felicity in the réfrain, carried songs which held up 
to adoration the armies, the exploits, and the chieftains 
of the Empire, into every corner of a society quick in its 
emotions, and various in its susceptibilities, beyond all known 
example. “ For fifty years,” he sang, “the cottage will 
know no other history ;” and the prophecy created its own 
fulfilment. Every political change through which France 
has passed added strength to the form of opinion which the 
Liberals of the Restoration foolishly thought themselves 
capable of at once using and neutralizing. ‘The compromise 
between Liberalism and Bonapartism, which was secret under 
the elder Boursons, was avowed and carried into effect 
under Louis Pururere, who confessedly ascended the throne 
as a constitutional monarch, delighting to honour the tra- 
ditions and the men of the Empire. The Revolution of 
1848 dissolved the association, however, and left each 
political element to assert its inherent strength. It was not 
long before the rod of BérancER swallowed up the rods of 
all minor enchanters. 

And now the aged poet sums up, in a last strain, the 
results of the immense influence which he has wielded. The 
system which he apologized for is triumphant—the measures 
which he tried to hallow are officially declared sacred—the 
creed which he hinted through the medium of verse must be 
subscribed in sober prose by everybody who takes a place 
under Government. And the fruit of all this success is, as 
he tells us, that the soldiers whom he proclaimed the apostles 
of liberty are in garrison at Rome as the Porr’s body-guard, 
and that any one of them would shoot the poet himself in 
Paris to get gold epaulettes instead of worsted. The very 
song which contains his regrets he is unable to print, though 
he printed what he pleased under the Boursons. It is for 
the English school which discovers in every great poet an 
inspired prophet, to explain the riddle ; but most certain it is 
that if Bérancer had written the Coronation Ode for the 
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sacre of CHARLES X. at Rheims, and hadtakena pension for his 
courtly services, he might haye died the free citizen of a free 
country. As matters stand, he owes it to his successful 
deification of the exile of St. Helena that he has lived to see 
himself the oldest slave amid a nation of slaves. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


ie debate of Thursday night on Education might have 
been shortened and simplified if Lord had 
confined himself to the proposition that it is expedient, in 
certain cases, to impose a compulsory school-rate. The 
remaining Resolutions, together with the machinery pro- 
vided for levying the rate, are either nugatory or imprac- 
ticable. It is said that nutritious diet requires, in some 
instances, the addition of bulk before it can satisfy 
the cravings of appetite ; and possibly the House of 
Commons may like to receive its food in an: imposing 
and tangible mass. There was little chance, however, 
that Parliament would swallow some portions of the fare 
provided for its entertainment. Mr. Etxice’s speech must 
have shown the impossibility of carrying a resolution for 
diverting three-fourths of the endowed charities of the 
country from their original destination ; and it is as absurd 
to ask for a vote in favour of a definite number of sub-inspec- 
tors, as it is useless to assert that the Minutes of Council 
ought to be revised and extended. All parties will agree 
that the question of imposing a school-rate cannot pro- 
perly be considered by the Courts of Quarter Session ; and 
it is equally certain that the power of requiring from 
all employers certificates that the children under their 
control attend school, would excite universal dissatis- 
faction. Neither the boy who persecutes crows in the 
wheat-field, nor the page whom a benevolent lady has 
just dressed up “in buttons,” could comply with the terms 
of the resolution. But the discussion on all these points 
was incidental and secondary—the real dispute is whether, 
in default of voluntary exertions, districts are to be required 
to rate themselves for education. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM perhaps exaggerates the objection to 
Lord Joun RusseEti’s measure which is derived from the 
expense which it would entail. Mr. Baryes and Mr. Unwin 
may be right in their estimates; but it is agreed on all 
hands that the work must be done, and a great portion of 
the cost is at this moment borne by the community. If the 
expense of educating the bulk of the people would amount to 
five or six millions, those who extol the success of voluntary 
effort must be understood to assert that sects and individuals 
are actually taxing themselves to a nearly equal extent ; 
and the more equitable distribution of a burden imposed 
on all ratepayers alike would fully compensate for any 
relaxation of economy in the expenditure of educational 
funds. If the question were merely one of money, the 
landed gentry might, notwithstanding Lord Ropert Cectr’s 
alarms, gain more than they would lose by the substitution 
of school-rates for subscriptions. Moreover, some assistance 
might, in many instances, be derived from local endowments. 
Lord Jonny Russetv’s resolution on this point, sweeping and 
premature in its terms, naturally excites uneasiness, as pro- 
ceeding from the most influential Charity Commissioner ; 
but a careful inquiry might show that, in many cases, an 
efficient parochial school would realize, more nearly than any 
other institution, the original wish of the founder. ~ 

Tt is not from want of money, nor perhaps from want of 
zeal, but in consequence of difficulties inherent in the con- 
dition of English society, that Parliament has hitherto failed 
to establish a general system of education for the poorer 
classes. The modern doctrine of conscientious objection, 
however questionable it may seem when applied to an an- 
cient burden, carries considerable weight as an argument 
against a new system of taxation. A large number of those 
who are most liberal in their support of existing schools 
altogether repudiate the imputation of enthusiasm for edu- 
cation in the abstract. They wish to teach secular things 
in accordance with their own religious opinions ; but the ineul- 
cation of doctrines which they reject, or the absence of doc- 
trinal instruction, is more obnoxious in their eyes than a total 
want ofeducation. It is true that no impartial or dispassionate 
person can seriously think that ignorance is, in any case, to be 
preferred to knowledge. Inspectors and prison-chaplains 
repeat, again and again, that a part of the population is grow- 
ing up without the capacity even of understanding the lan- 
guage in which moral instruction must be conveyed. The 
secular system is assuredly better than an utter want of edu- 


cation, nor are its tendencies necessarily irreligious; but the 
question is not whether the different branches of education are 
separable in theory, but whether Parliament and the country 
are able to separate them. Sir James GRAHAM is probably 
justified in his opinion that schools maintained by rates must 
ultimately dispense with specific doctrinal .teaching ; and 
although it may be absurd for a Dissenter to object to that form 
of religious worship which Mr. Mixes truly calls short and 
reasonable, rate-payers will find fault with any expenditure 
of their contributions which clashes with their opinions or 
prejudices. A majority of the House of Commons has more 
than once voted that Church-rates are a grievance, although 
it is admitted on all hands that the fabric of the church 
ought to be supported ; and a Non-conformist would have a 
still more obvious ground for objecting to the payment of a 
tax for teaching doctrines which he is accustomed to think 
erroneous. In one sense, there is no practical difficulty in 
combined education. Children seldom trouble themselves 
with sectarian differences, nor do their religious tenets neces. 
sarily depend on the peculiar views of their schoolmasters, 
It is in the vestry, and not in the school-house, that dis. 
satisfaction will arise on this point. The majority of rate. 
payers are necessarily the lowest in education, and the most 
jealous critics of expenditure ; and the proposal that a Com. 
mittee elected by such a constituency should appoint school- 
masters and control education is, to say the least, alarming. 

On the whole, it may be said that the question is not yet 
ripe for a practical decision. The difficulties which have 
hitherto impeded a solution cannot be removed by any vote of 
the House of Commons ; and in the meantime, the grants ad- 
ministered by the Privy Council have done much to pro- 
mote the establishment of schools, and to elevate their 
character. The Reports of the Inspectors point out many 
defects in the results of the education given to the poor ; 
but the system is every day improving, and it will not be 
until the children of those who have been educated in the 
modern schools take the places of their parents, that the 
full benefit of recent efforts can be felt. It would: doubtless 
be easier to form and to enunciate a definite opinion than it 
is to repose in the modest conviction that an open question 
must still remain unsettled, and it is confessedly the busi- 
ness of a political inquirer to ascertain the true theory 
which bears upon each practical question as it arises ; but 
in a free country, it often happens that the disposition of the 
people constitutes the principal element in the problem which 
is to be solved. A certain system of machinery and a 
limited motive power are at present employed in the promo- 
tion of knowledge among the children of the poorer classes; 
and although a general rate, willingly levied and honestly 
expended, would be in every way preferable to voluntary 
contributions, there is no security that a new tax would be 
cheerfully paid, and it would certainly supersede the voluntary 
efforts of individuals. Many parishes might be left without 
a school, while court after court was deciding on some new 
Braintree case. Dissenters might resent the appointment of 
a schoolmaster belonging to the Establishment, and Church- 
men, unaccustomed to find themselves on the weaker side, 
would assuredly feel jealous of a teacher belonging to any of 
the more violent sects. In wealthy districts, the minority 
would set up a school in opposition to the authorized insti- 
tution ; and then would commence an agitation against the 
payment of a tax from which a large class of rate-payers 
derived no visible benefit. ‘ 

One thing at least may be regarded as highly probable— 
namely, that different systems must be adopted for large 
towns, on the one hand, and for rural districts on the 
other. In Manchester, for example, there is abundant 
intelligence and public spirit ; but in a rural parish, educa- 
tion depends entirely on the energy of two or three indi- 
viduals. Ina swarming population, a general rate might be 
distributed among two or three rival establishments ; whilst, 
in the country, the limits of a school district, whatever may 
be done by the Privy Council or by the Quarter Sessions, 
are practically restricted by the walking powers of a child of 
eight years old. It is impossible that two schools can be 
maintained for a hundred families of labourers. The clergy- 
man and the principal landowner are probably the only 
inhabitants of a rural district who are either interested in 
the education of the poor, or able to judge of its efficiency ; 
and while a school established against their wishes will be 
wholly useless, a school approved by them can, at the best, 
only continue the work which is already proceeding. In 
matters of this kind, legislation must be content to follow 
practical experience. 
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CLOACINA VICTRIX. 


HE great Anglo-Saxon principle of self-government—to 
T adopt the slang of the day—is on its trial ; and, com- 

ing the municipal administrations of free London and 
of bureaucratic Paris, the result hitherto is scarcely to the 
advantage of the British birth-right. Judging from the 
working of the Metropolitan Board of Works, we have not 
much faith in Sir BenJamin Hatv's experiment. For it is 
only an experiment ; and unless Mr. Tuwatres’ Wittenage- 
mote makes haste in setting its house, and all our houses, in 
order, the metropolitan delegates will follow the fate of the 
Sewer Commissioners who, during the last few years, have 
run their race of wrangling and inefficiency. They are now 
on their first, but it will be a final, trial. On Friday, Mr. 
BazaLceTTe, the engineer of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, submitted his scheme for, as the newspapers have 
it, “ purifying the Thames.” Never was so complete a mis- 
nomer. All that Mr. Bazaucerre at present proposes is 
less than half his work—namely, to deal with the drainage 
of the southern bank of the Thames. No plan whatever has 
been as yet matured—at all events, none is proposed—for 
dealing with the drainage of London. A partial scheme is 
before the Board for intercepting the sewage of Southwark 
and of the Surrey and Kent suburbs ; and upwards of 
800,000/.—which practically means a million—is to be sunk 
for effectually turning into the Thames for ever, at a 
point opposite Barking Creek, the sewage and drainage of 
the trans-Thamesine districts. 

This is, in its simplicity, the extant scheme. It does not 
affect to do more ; and unquestionably less could not have 
been proposed. The problem is not very complicated. As 
the data stand, the state of the trans-Thamesine suburbs 
is, that—speaking generally —they are below high-water 
mark, Lambeth and Southwark, Battersea and Deptford, 
area natural marsh. Such drainage as these districts have 
must be kept stagnant in the sewers during flood-tide, and 
the low level is always liable to the storm-floods descending 
from the Surrey and Kent hills. It is proposed to intercept 
the storm-waters by a high level conduit, and to conduct 
the sewage and drainage waters and refuse by a low level 
series of pipes. These parallel lines of sewer will meet at 
Deptford, where the lower level waters are to be pumped 
into the upper line: and the combined streams will be con- 
ducted to a reservoir in the Plumstead marshes, whence they 
are to be finally delivered by pumps into the Thames at 
high water—it being found that this influx at high water 
is equivalent to a discharge at low water twelve miles further 
down the river. We take the liberty of thinking this a lame 
and impotent conclusion. Mr. Bazaucrrre favours us with 
experiments proving that, at the best, his point of discharge is 
the highest possible at which the sewage would not, by the 
flowing tide, find its way back again to London. He shows 
us how a float worked with the tide up and down ; and that 
this trimmer certainly never passed Greenwich in its up- 
stream vagaries, we can admit. We do not question that 
the result would have been the same had the float been in 
the middle or at the bottom of the stream. But to fix the 
point of discharge at Plumstead is hit-or-miss, at the best. 
If this is all that engineering science can do—if, after all, 
we are to keep the Thames as an ordinary cluaca—we 
should prefer, at whatever expense, making our assurance a 
_ surer by sending our exuvie five or ten miles further 

wn. 

But we deny altogether this necessity of polluting the 
Thames. We do not write on behalf of the naiads of Erith 
and Greenhithe, who might make out a strong case against 
the selection which has been made of their crystal haunts by 
granting them the exclusive delights of a Puddle Dock of 
the largest capacity, and by providing them with a per- 
petual mud bath and liquid dunghill poured over their 
bowers twice in every twenty-four hours. We take the 
goods our BazaLGeTTE provides us. We station ourselves 
at his unctuous and odoriferous meeting of the waters. 
We meditate on this sublime tank—this Mare Mortuum 
and Lake of Avernus. We sniff with a sublime satisfac- 
tion his 4,000,000 cubic feet of sewage, compactly stowed 
away in a neat pit, only fifteen acres in size. Now, here, 
here is a mine—we mean a swamp —of inexhaustible 
riches. There was a dustman, some thirty years ago, 
who left his daughter fifty thousand pounds in the un- 
poetical shape of a laystall, at the end of Gray’s-inn- 
lane. The dust-heap was sold—the lady portioned ; and her 
portion has, we dare say, followed the dust and ashes out of 


which it came. But in the Plumstead reservoir, is an un- 
failing fountain of plenty. It exceeds in value the perishing 
coal fields of Durham. When the Cheshire salt mines are 
exhausted, it will still be as rich as on the day of its 
opening. As long as London is the seat of man, and as 
long as man eats, drinks, and digests, the collected sewage 
of London will be part of the capital of the country. 
The subject may make us stop up our noses, but let it not 
stop our common sense. We may, if we please, in our 
polite contempt for the Muck Manual, wantonly and capri- 
ciously fling all this wealth—this mother of fertility—this 
nurse of corn—this staple of animal and vegetable life—this 
food of the food of man—into the hungry and ungrateful 
ocean. But this would be a profligate and deliberate waste 
of national resources. Commerce and agriculture extract a 
profit by sweeping the rocks of the Pacific to gather a few 
tons of birds’-dung—surely they will find it answer to buy 
guano of ten times the strength, more portable, and more 
capable of condensation, five miles from London Bridge. We 
disdain to put this undeniable fact, as one of our contem- 
poraries has done, in the form of an interrogation. We will 
not admit that having got the drainage of London south of 
the Thames to Plumstead, we can do nothing better with 
it than to pump it into the river. The question admits 
the easiest solution. Let the Metropolitan Commissioners 
advertise for tenders to purchase the contents of their twenty 
miles of drainage ; and, we will answer for it, the rent will 
pay the working expenses of the sewers. If the dust con- 
tractors can sell their share of the offal of London, why are 
we to fling ours into the sea? What Mr. Mecui, and 
every farmer, finds it profitable to do with the liquid manure 
of his yard, the Board of Works will have no difficulty in 
doing with the solid and liquid manure of a million of men. 

We have called this scheme of throwing the drainage into 
the Thames, profligate. It is profligate and immoral. It is 
a law of the natural world that life should be refreshed and 
renewed by the decaying and refuse elements of life. The 
vegetable creation lives on its own exwvie—the tree flourishes 
upon the leaves and mould of its former years—it consumes 
again the elements which it has first absorbed, and finally re- 
jected. We feed our cattle upon the roots and herbage which 
are fed by the manure of these same cattle. Man, the great 
consumer, must follow this law of animal support. He must 
not refuse to enter into the endless cycle of consumption and 
reproduction. Feeding on the great mother Earth, he must, 
in life as in death, give back to the dust of which he is made. 
He fattens the ground in death—he must fatten it in life. 
As he impoverishes, so must he fertilize—as he takes, he 
must return. They who deified CLoactna as well as Ceres, 
exhibited a more natural piety, and a healthier estimate of 
the laws of life, than will a civilized State if it consents to 
Mr. Bazaucerte’s wasteful libation to Ocean. 

There may possibly be very good reasons for postponing 
the drainage of London and Westminster. But we wait to 
hear them. At all events, Mr. Bazaucerte’s plans for the 
southern drainage do not contain, and do not pretend to con- 
tain, the slightest novelty. They are, as he admits, only a cento 
from the various plans submitted to the defunct Commissioners 
seven years ago. Are we to wait another seven years before 
even a scheme is introduced for purifying the Thames as to its 
northern sewers? Or, whilst the million is being spent for 
cleansing Southwark and Lambeth, are all London and West- 
minster to go on contentedly pouring their filth and abomi- 
nations into the river? We suppose so. We do not look 
for much at the hands of the Metropolitan Board. Its 
members are too pleasantly occupied in personal squabbles, 
in imputing motives, and settling precedence, and jobbing 
about offices, and pitting the conflicting claims of the City 
against Marylebone—Mr. Taycor is too busy in sneering at 
Mr. Tuwaites—in a word, party strife is too rife—to make 
us very sanguine about the great experiment. The 
Board, we fear, is too large to work, and too miscel- 
laneous in its constitution. It represents too many petty 
local interests—too many parties and prejudices. As it 
goes on, it will, like all other unpaid bodies, get into 
the hands of those who are least qualified to direct it. It 
will follow the law of all select vestries and parish boards. 
In great commercial communities, the best men will not, 
‘cause they cannot, give their time, which is their capital, to 
public and unpaid duties. Just as in the Common Council 
a second-rate pastrycook and a small tradesman get all the 
municipal business into their hands, so the deputies to the 
metropolitan parliament will soon be, if they are not already, 
of the type with which we are sufficiently familiar in Mary- 
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lebone vestries and Pancras paving boards. The parishes 


useless and pernicious, it may be hoped that Parliament will 


will never elect the best men, simply because the best men | abolish the system of nomination, and leave the Senate un. 


will not serve the parishes for nothing. The weekly meetings 
and weekly nonsense of the Council Chamber, Guildhall, are 
enough to exhaust the most fanatical virtues of the great 
unpaid. The right man will never be in the right place 
until he is right well paid for being there. 

Here is a specimen of the way in which work is done by 
the Metropolitan Conscript Fathers:—A scheme is proposed 
by Mr. Gisporne, for doing what has been done in every 
other capital of Europe—quaying and embanking the river. 
Mr. H. L. Taytor, “representing the citizens of London,” 
complains that no plans ought to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Improvements till “the Board at large know 
something about them.” That is to say, every scheme is 
to be submitted to every individual of a body of fifty 
or sixty members, before it comes before the general 
Council itself. This is only an ordinary illustration of the 
working of the Metropolitan Board ; and as to the District 
Boards, the consentient voice of all London is that never 
was the metropolis worse watered or worse managed—never 
were disputes and difficulties more rife about local nuisances, 
obstructions, and the interpretation of the Building Act— 
never was less done in abating the smoke nuisance and the 
offensive trades—than since the District Boards came into 


power. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BILL. 


T= Bill for reforming the University of Cambridge, if 

considered with reference to its specific enactments, is a 
measure of secondary importance, for the responsibility of 
almost all the changes which it contemplates is devolved 
on a respectable body of Commissioners. The Bishops of 
LicuFretp and Cuester, Lord Stantey, Mr. Baryes, Sir 
W. P. Woop, Sir Lawrence Peet, and the Dean of Ety, are 
to be the constituent legislators of the future ; and Dr. Peacock, 
as the most experienced and probably the ablest member 
of the Commission, will have a large share in guiding 
its deliberations. As not a single member of the present 
Government possesses any knowledge of the subject, it was 
perhaps unavoidable that Parliament should be asked to de- 
legate its legislative functions to a board of nominees ; and it 
may be admitted that the Cabinet is better qualified to de- 
termine questions of war and peace than to understand the 
purpose or the working of an institution so peculiar as the 
University of Cambridge. Sixteen or seventeen clauses of 
the Bill provide for the establishment and functions of 
a body which, under the title of Council of the Senate, 
is to take the place of the existing Caput. The framers 
of the measure probably suppose that the Cambridge Lords 
of Articles form the governing body of the University ; 
and it is true that the Senate, which is the Academic 
Legislature, is restricted to the consideration of graces, or 
measures which have passed the Caput without a veto. 
This minor council consists of the Vicz-CHANCELLOR, a Doctor 
in each of the three Faculties, and two Masters of Arts, 
its functions being strictly confined to a preliminary exami- 
nation of Graces; and as the body is selected almost at 
random, without any reference to the qualifications of its 
members, its duties are, on the whole, discharged with com- 
mendable modesty and discretion. It is desirable to take 
away the individual veto; but in other respects, the old 
Caput Senatus might be as useful as the more ambitious 
Council of the Senate. 

Incidentally, however, the provisions of the Bill may 
assist in overthrowing the usurped authority of the real 
governing body of the University. The Heads of Houses 
have contrived to engross all executive power, and, through 
the Caput, they have ingeniously established a veto on the 
proceedings of the Senate. The Vice-CHanceLtor, always a 
Master of a College, has been accustomed to act in the Caput 
as the organ of the Heads ; and it has consequently become 
impossible to introduce any change without the sanction of 
the dominant authorities. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that legislation forms but a small part of the busi- 
ness of the University, while the numerous reforms and ex- 
periments which have been introduced during the present 
generation show that the Heads of Houses have not been 
uniformly or obstinately obstructive. The only ordinary or 


administrative function which the Bill confers on the new 
Council consists in the right of nominating for certain 
ottices two candidates, of whom the Senate must choose one ; 
but, as the privilege thus transferred from the Heads is both 


fettered in its choice. The limitation of the office of Vicg. 
CHANCELLOR to the Heads of Houses may also be advan. 
tageously expunged. 

The only material enactment in the Bill, exclusive of the 

wers vested in the Commissioners, is copied from the 
Oxford Act. Religious tests and declarations, as conditions 
of secular degrees, are to be abolished ; but Nonconformist 
graduates are still to be excluded from all share in the 
government of the University. The framers of the Bill 
have gone, perhaps, as faras the prejudices of Parliament would 
permit ; but Dissenters will derive little practical advan 
from the legal improvement of their academical status, for no 
obstacle has been offered in modern times to the admission 
of Nonconformists to all the advantages of University teach- 
ing. Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and even Mahometans, 
have frequently worn the under-graduate’s gown ; and Jews 
and Quakers have taken high honours in the Senate House, 
The declaration of membership of the Church of England 
is, in fact, only required on admission to a degree. Under 
the provisions of the Bill, Dissenters may indulge them- 
selves in the gratification of paying some additional fees, 
and of adding a couple of letters to their names; but all 
the privileges which belong to a B.A. or to an M.A., are 
still to be rigorously withheld from them. The enactment 
that Halls may be opened ivr students not belonging to any 
College, is probably intended as an additional security for 
that small instalment of religious liberty which the measure 
is intended to confer. Except, however, for the convenience 
of Dissenters, it will be harmless, superfluous, and nugatory, 
There is no limit to the capacity of the Colleges, and the least 
desirable of their number will be more convenient, more 
agreeable, and more economical than the best lodging-house 
that can be devised. 

The University, the Colleges, and, in default of their in- 
terference, the Commissioners, are entrusted with almost 
unlimited power to alter the statutes, and to readjust the 
distribution of their corporate property. The Government 
may, perhaps, not be aware that fellowships and _scholar- 
ships are at present, with few exceptions, distributed with 
exclusive reference to merit. Even the fraudulent affecta- 
tion of deciding upon moral grounds is almost un- 
known at Cambridge. Gross misconduct, of course, 
disqualifies a candidate for college preferment; but 
honours are habitually awarded neither to the least 
wealthy, nor to the most decorous attendant at chapel, 
but to the most successful competitor in the college or 
university examinations. The exceptional cases of special 
and limited foundations will scarcely repay the intervention 
of Parliament. 

The real defects of the University of Cambridge are partly 
unknown to the House of Commons, and partly beyond its 
reach. No Act of Parliament will place the small colleges 
on a level with Trinity, unless a legislator should be found 
bold enough to consolidate them into three or four great 
corporations. Caputs, and Senates, and Councils, may 
debate and legislate for ever, without giving to a body of 
fifty students the emulation, the energy, and the public 
spirit which belong to four hundred. Pre-eminence in a great 
college is a worthy object of ambition ; but in a small one, 
the relative abilities of contemporaries excite little interest, 
and the University contests furnish the only opportunity for 
acquiring distinction. A remedy for the evil might perhaps 
be discovered ; but gentlemen who idled a couple of years 
at Cambridge twenty years ago, on their way to a seat in 
Parliament, are not likely to understand either the disease 
or the cure: It unfortunately happens that those members 
who might be inclined to support liberal legislation for the 
Universities have, in many instances, not been educated 
within their walls ; and the discussion naturally falls, there- 
fore, into the hands of supercilious members of the aristo- 
cracy who have seen just enough of Cambridge to misun- 
derstand all its institutions. 

The intelligence and sincerity of the authors of the Bill 
will be effectually tested, if some independent member moves 
for the abolition of anomalies which are far more mischievous 
and extravagant than the preferences given to particular 
schools and counties, or the veto exercised by the Caput. 
The main business of the University is to educate the youth 
of England ; and the under-graduates are wholly indifferent 
to Vice-Chancellors, Graces, and Councils. The advantages 
offered to the middle classes and to the gentry at the larger 


colleges leave little to be desired, unless their minds 
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are corrupted by the ludicrous sycophancy of the 
academical system with reference to the sons of the 
aristocracy, who are themselves the principal sufferers. 
Any person may, on payment of certain extra fees, 
become entitled, as a fellow-commoner, to the privilege of 
wearing a gorgeous costume, and of eating at the same table 
with the governing authoritics of the College; but in 
practice the privilege is confined to persons of high con- 
nexions, unless they are possessed of extraordinary wealth. 
The fellow-commoners form a separate society. They are 
treated almost on a footing of equality by their seniors, and 
they must possess unusual strength of mind if they fail to 
believe in the immeasurable superiority of their class. 
Worldly advantages are never lightly valued in England ; 
but Cambridge double-gilds the idols of the vulgar, by pre- 
serving the visible distinctions of place and dress which 
were common in medizval society. 

Above the fellow-commoners themselves stands a small 
and unapproachable body, consisting of noblemen, who must 
be peers, or heirs apparent to peerages. These favoured boys 
take precedence, on all public occasions, of the Head of their 
college ; and on festival days they wear a costume of barba- 
rous magnificence, to indicate their unquestioned superiority. 
It is not necessary, however, to become either a nobleman or 
a fellow-commoner for the purpose of claiming the most 
offensive and invidious privilege which disgraces the Univer- 
sities. All persons of 2 certain rank have a right to become 
Masters of Arts after a residence of two years at Cambridge. 
Humbler candidates attain the same degree after seven 
years, and three are necessary before a plebeian can become 
a Bachelor of Arts. Noblemen and their sons, relatives of 
the Sovereign, being also Honourable, the eldest sons of such 
persons, and baronets and knights, attain academic matu- 
rity by this process of forcing. It is impossible to prove the 
disgraceful absurdity of the system to any one who fails to 
understand it at first sight. 

Mr, Bouverte was one of the favoured individuals who 
profited by the servile arrangements of the University; and it 
would not be reasonable to expect that he should understand 
a system which he witnessed only from an artificial and 
exceptional position. If, however, he is in earnest in his 
desire to improve the efficiency of Cambridge, he ought 
not to entrust the reformation of so transparent an abuse 
to any body of Commissioners. Colleges ought to be 
restrained from admitting more than one class of commoners, 
and the conditions of graduation ought to be made equal for 
all students. Little can be done by the Legislature for the 
direct promotion of university studies; but Parliament may 
at least insist that the external equality which prevails in 
every other society shall not be wantonly violated at a 
national seat of education. 


THE CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL. 


= discipline is the opprobrium senatis. No 
XV patient ever received such careful and constant doctor- 
ing as the Church has in this matter, or so constantly defied 
its medical advisers. Friends and foes have alike failed, 
and the failure has been equally conspicuous in both cases. 
That the Church has so stoutly held through its course of 
medicine proves the strength of its constitution ; and sen- 
sible people are now coming to the conclusion, either that 
its distempers are not mortal, or that the patient might 
safely be left to the ordinary vis medicatrix nature, or to 
its own doctoring. A man is said to be his own best phy- 
sician, if not a fool, at forty; and there is surely enough 
both of maturity and of mental strength in ecclesiastical 
quarters to justify a respite from the annual State prescrip- 
tion, Maddened, however, by the failure of all previous 
legalists, the CHANCELLOR rushes in where Lynpuurst and 
BrovgHam fear to tread. He has “tabled” a new Church 
Discipline Bill. In one respect, and in one alone, it pre- 
sents a favourable contrast to the existing law. It dis- 
penses with the preliminary inquiry—an ingenious device 
for inflicting expense on an accused clergyman, and for 
attaching needless suspicion to the Bishop, who, while 
retaining his judicial function, was also hampered with the 
disagreeable office of summoning, or, as might always be 
suggested, of packing, a jury. . 

The Cuancettor’s Bill, however, dispenses with something 
else—viz., the inherent judicial function of the Bishop. By 
clause 15, an accused clergyman is enabled to remove his cause 
from the Bishop's Court to that of the Archbishop, without 
the consent of the former. In other words, the Bill allows 


the accused priest to supersede his diocesan. Here is a prin- 
ciple of the greatest importance, and one which revolutionizes 
the Church. It is not a question of expediency, but a plain 
matter of fact, that the Diocesan Episcopate is of the essence 
of the Church of England ; and this essential principle the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR proposes to abrogate. The jurisdiction 
of the Metropolitan is at present appellate—the Bill makes 
it immediate. The Church theory is, that the Bishop, by 
virtue of his office, isa sole and independent judge ; and this 
theory Lord Cranwortu asks Parliament to negative by 
reducing him to an Archbishop's delegate. His lordship’s 
doctrine is, thata Bishop may be a partisan, and an unjust 
judge, but that an Archbishop must be infallible. So far as 
we can understand his proposal, it goes upon the most hyper- 
papal and ultra-montane view. Casuists have been slow to 
admit what is claimed by the modern Roman lawyers, that 
the Pope is sole arbiter of law and fact; but Lord Cxran- 
worrH feels no difficulty in treating every English prelate as 
a mere representative of the Metropolitan, who can at any 
moment resume the judicial functions which he has only dele- 
gated to his suffragans. ‘The sole real and true jurisdiction 
which the Bill now before the House of Lords acknowledges 
is the Archiepiscopal. If it passes, the Church of England 
will henceforth be governed by two Archbishops, between 
whom and the inferior clergy will be interposed a body of 
functionaries who will be called Bishops, but who will, so far 
as jurisdiction is concerned, be simply Archdeacons. The Bill 
destroys the Diocesan character of the Church—that peculiar 
character which, as we have always understood, distinguishes 
the primitive and English Churches from the Roman. 

A further object of the scheme appears to be to elevate 
the Irish at the expense of the English branch of the Church. 
It fuses what have hitherto been separate and independent 
communions—and this for the purpose of attracting to the 
waning vitality of the Hibernian the life and energy of the 
English Church. We can quite understand how convenient 
it may be for the Irish Establishment to give its doubtful 
fortunes the benefit of that popular confidence and nume- 
rical strength which the Church of England possesses ; 
but it is not the less a grave innovation on the constitution 
to create, as the present Bill does, a conjoint Board of the 
two Irish and two English Archbishops, in whom it is pro- 
posed to invest a new and extensive patronage to the amount 
of more than 15,0007. a year. This new patronage is given to 
the four Archbishops—with whom, by way of compliment, is 
associated the Bishop of Loxpow, as if to make the wrong to 
the other Bishops more offensive—in the shape of a power of 
appointing four barrister-Chancellors, with salaries of 3000/. 
per annum each, to act as Assessors, both in the diocesan and 
provincial Courts. That is to say, even in cases which are to 
come before the diocesan Bishop, he is always to be “assisted” 
by the Archbishop’s nominee. To make the matter plainer 
—supposing Laup were to be Archbishop of York, he would 
send his Chancellor to assist Bishop V1LuERs ; or, in the re- 
verse way, the present Bishop of Exerer would be assisted 
by Archbishop Sumner’s Chancellor. We can imagine nothing 
more admirably designed to perpetuate and aggravate party 
strife and polemical suspicion than such an arrangement. 
The Bill goes upon the hypothesis that no single Bishop 
can ever adjudicate without party feeling, but that the 
Archbishops are above the suspicion of selecting their 
Chancellors upon partisan grounds; and further, that 
nepotism or favouritism in disposing of these desirable offices 
is impossible with their Graces, but almost certain with 
my Lords, These enviable Chancellorships are, as times go, 
no bad thing—around them the Bill clusters a magnificent 
and dazzling retinue of honours, responsibilities, and emolu- 
ments. They could not but have been present to the mind of 
“the gentleman entrusted with drawing the Bill.” As he 
sketched out a Chancellor’s place, and dignity, and salary, his 
mouth must have watered at his own ideal. PyGMALion, we 
believe, was not the statuary of his own enslaver; but 
certainly the Mr. Brieriess of the occasion may be pardoned 
if he woos and wins the fair creation of his own liberality 
and skill. 

The measure, however, is open to other objections—among 
the chief of which is the extent to which it embodies the 
principle of centralization. It transfers the whole eccle- 
siastical business of the country to London, where, asin Dub- 
lin, it creates a “Central Ecclesiastical Registry.” Indeed, 
this appears to be, after all, the real object of the Dill. 
The preamble declares “that it is expedient to alter the 
manner of proceeding in respect of causes, offences, and 
matters in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and to mske provision 
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It might almost as well have said, “It is expedient to serve 
God and Mammon,” and to provide at once for THEemis and 
Puutus ; for, after enacting certain provisions as to such 
trifles as false doctrine and heresy, the measure proceeds 
to create four Chancellors at 3000/, per annum each, 
four clerks at 600/. per annum each, and to provide them 
with “chambers,” assistants, fees, &c., &c., and all nice 
and snug in London and Dublin. For not only are 
the four Chancellors to be assessors in the diocesan and 
provincial courts—they are to be ecclesiastical registrars- 
general for the whole of England and Ireland. From their 
“Central Registry” “in London, or Westminster, or Dublin,” 
and from it alone, are to issue “all ecclesiastical licenses, 
revocations, commissions and certificates, mortgages, resig- 
nations, acts of consecration, monitions, citations, faculties, 
letters of orders, acts of institution, mandates for induc- 
tion or installation, prohibitions, inhibitions, seques- 
trations, relaxations, deeds of endowment or grants of 
churches, chapels, or churchyards ; grants of sites of 
churches and chapels, and all other instruments now 
issued under the archiepiscopal or episcopal seal, or out 
of any consistorial court or diocesan registry, or any court 
or registry of any Archdeacon or exempt or peculiar juris- 
diction.” The poor Cumberland or Cornwall Vicar must 
hurry up to London about his institution—the Northum- 
berland curate must put himself in communication with 
the Central Registry about his license—and the facility which 
this Bill will give the laity in providing sites and endow- 
ments in Durham and Yorkshire may, as the phrase is, be 
more easily conceived than described. Further, the measure 
provides for the compulsory transfer of all existing diocesan 
ecclesiastic registries to the central offices. The whole ten- 
dency of modern legislation is, as in the case of the County 
Courts, to disperse centres of access to law, and to cheapen 


justice ; but the fundamental principle of Lord Cranworrn’s: 


Bill is to centralize the judicial business of the Church, and 
to enhance its difficulty and expense. 

So far as regards the real desideratum in Ecclesiastical 
Reform—a sound and efficient system of clerical discipline — 
where this Bill innovates, it is for the worse. In the deli- 
cate matter of alleged unsound doctrine, it makes a suit 
compulsory, on the application of any five beneficed clergy- 


men. When party spirit runs high, this is simply offering | 
And in the most im- ! 
portant matter of all—the appeal to the Privy Council— | 


premium on polemical strife. 


Lord Cranwortn provides absolutely no remedy for the ex- 
isting process, which all parties in the Church and all states- 
men combine in objecting to as a clear and acknowledged 
failure. Power is certainly given to the Crown to appoint 
additional Episcopal members on the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, to hear Ecclesiastical appeals; but no 
safeguard is interposed to prevent these Episcopal members 
from being appointed, substantially, pro hdc vice. The vague 
power thus given to the Crown will always be open to the 
gravest suspicion. 

We can certainly congratulate the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
on having introduced a Bill which meets with universal 
disfavour. It unites against it the objections of Church- 
men, whose principles it wantonly affronts, and of Dis- 
senters, who see in it a fruitful source of expense, jobbing. and 
intrigue. It is condemned alike by High Churchmen and by 
Low, for it is opposed by the Archbishop of Canrersury 
and the Bishop of Exerern—by the Record and the 7 imes. 
In legal circles, it finds no defenders beyond the chambers 
in which it was concocted—it affronts at once Lincoln’s-inn 
and Doctors’-commons, Exeter-hall and the Jerusalem- 
chamber; and—a circumstance of which statesmen of all 
parties will not be slow to ascertain the significance—it was 
nover communicated to a single authority of the Church of 
England. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


‘| \HE short conversation which took place in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday afternoon is conclusive as to 
the fate of Mr. HeapLam’s attempt to reorganize the Medical 
Profession. When opinions vibrate between sending a Medical 
Bill toa Select Committee and referring it toa Commission of 
eminent physicians and surgeons, the measure may be ¢on- 
sidered as disposed of. We remember no one proposal whicn 
has met with a more singular reception in Parliament. 
Everybody expressed his gratitude to the author of the 
scheme, and everybody was rejoiced to hear that it was, 


chinery. It is natural that medical men should be irri. 
tuted at this, and should begin to suspect that the public js 
in a conspiracy against their plans of organization. And 
the suspicion is really not without grounds. It is understood 
that the object of the Bill is to make thé tests of ability 
to practise severer, and to secure their being more gene. 
rally applied ; and when these ends are gained, to exclude, 
by stringent penalties, from the practice of medicine, al] 
persons who have not proved their capacity by submitting 
it to the authorized criteria. It is clear that such a scheme 
would go far to extirpate the béte noire of the profession— 
Quackery. Irregular practitioners of the humbler sort would 
be unable to acquire the requisite knowledge, while men 
of higher calibre would be less likely to depart from the 
orthodox practice, in proportion tothe amount of orthodox 
learning with which they had been compelled to furnish 
themselves. If the public were satisfied that the orthodox 
training of its medical attendants was quite above impeach- 
ment, Mr. Heapiam’s measure would find few objectors, 
But we fear it is not satisfied ; and we propose to say a few 
words on the grounds of this half-expressed dissatisfaction, 
since we believe that it is the real obstacle to Mr. Heap. 
LAM’s success, and that it will most probably defeat the less 
ambitious scheme which we see it is the intention of Lord 
Excuo to propose. 

We merely speak as members of the lay public on the ques- 
tion. It is impossible for any man who has suffered from a 
lingering or chronic illness not to be sensible that the dif. 
ference between one medical man and another depends 
mainly on the degree in which the prejudices of medical 
education are ignored or forgotten. The shy practitioner 
who takes a corner-house for the convenience of keepi 
something very like a chemist’s shop in the side-street, ob- 
viously treats his patients on the principle that there must 
be some combination of drugs which will cure the given 
disease, though he may not happen to hit on it at first. If 
one dose does not succeed, he tries another—one down, 
another up—each new phase of the complaint, each new 
symptom, summons forth a fresh bottle or a fresh pill-box. 
But if, on the other hand, we have recourse to physicians 
of real eminence, we find that medicines are sparingly and 
reluctantly administered, and that such as are given are of 
the very simplest character ; and indeed one cannot escape 
the suspicion that, if it were not that the casual patient is 
apt to consider himself defrauded of his guinea unless he 
gets a prescription in return for it, the great professors of 
the healing art would scarcely prescribe at all. It is most 
certain that the higher one ascends in the profession, the 
less medicine one is made to swallow, and the greater is the 
stress laid on diet, climate, and regimen. Even in the 
less exalted circles of the medical world, it is not difi- 
cult to perceive that experience has taught the same lesson. 
One gentleman prides himself on giving hardly any medi- 
cine ; another says positively that he never gives medicine 
at all unless he is put at fault by the failure of all 
other appliances; and almost every successful _ practi- 
tioner admits that the older he grows, the less de- 
pendence he learns to place on the druggist’s drawers 
and bottles. Now, we ask whether this significant impres- 
sion of the inefficiency and uncertainty of medicine is in 
least reflected in English medical education? Is not the 
most difficult part of the present, as well as of the proposed, 
curriculum an immense systemof pharmacology—an enormous 
labyrinth of drugs and combinations of drugs, mapped out 
according to the supposed appropriateness of particular mix- 
tures to particular complaints? Is not the student inevit- 
ably led to draw the inference that, if God sends diseases, 
it is in order that patients may swallow medicines ; and that, 
if diseases are obstinate, it is because the appropriate medi- 
cine has not yet suggested itself to the doctor? Is theres 
hint, or a vestige of a hint, that the results expected are 
not produced upon all constitutions—or that they are some- 
times obtained at the expense of the worst consequences—or 
that, even at best, the appliances may be inferior to other 
curative methods? We know it is replied to this, that the 
practitioner will learn caution by experience. But this 18 
equivalent to an admission that a defective system is elabo- 
rately taught, in order that it may be unlearned, or nearly 
unlearned, at the expense of the public. ; 

Another «vievance of the public against the doctors 1s 
their manner o ‘facing the new systems of cure which have 
become popular of late years in England. That people are 
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cured by Homeopathy and Hydropathy, is a point which 
we will suppose uncertain. But that people do go to Ho- 
meopathic and Hydropathic doctors, and do come back 
cured, is a fact which thousands upon thousands of English- 
men can attest. If you put this toa regular practitioner, he 
generally treats you as a person of imbecile mind, and answers 
you with a sort of contemptuous compassion. The indivi- 
dual to whom you allude would have got well at any rate 
—or his cure is a delusion—or the remedial agencies were 
merely the severe dietetic regimen of the Homeopathist, 
or the fresh air and cleanliness of the Hydropathic esta- 
blishment. The last is the answer of the more reasonable 
and candid men of the profession ; but surely, taken with 
all its limitations, it is an important tribute to the new 
systems. If the irregular practitioners have reduced diet, 
cleanliness, and exercise to a system, they have done much; 
for to systematize that which has hitherto been occasional, 
and to organize that which was before irregular, are great steps 


achieved serious results, must now be considered as proved. 
Whether they have done more—whether they have really 
discovered agencies which are entirely new—we shall pro- 
bably never know till the medical profession ceases to avert 
its eyes from every curative method which does not tally 
with its own foregone conclusions. No doubt, many of the 
boasts of the Homeopathist and Hydropathist are extra- 
vagant. Priesnirz was doubtless an illiterate boor, and 
most certainly HaHNEMANN wrote ineffable nonsense. The 
theories of the irregular practitioners are, in all proba- 
bility, untenable. But when was the man of science re- 
lieved from the obligation to scrutinize alleged phenomena 
because the theory on which they are popularly explained 
happens to be false, or because they were first brought to light 
by foolish or rude observers? The simple truth is that, with 
the most unreserved professions of respect for the Baconian 
method, the physicians of England—and we will add of France 
too—have not yet shaken themselves free from the modes of 
investigation followed by the doctors of Mouizre. They no 
longer repudiate new appliances because they are not recog- 
nised by GALEN, or because the conjuncture of the heavenly 
bodies proves them to be uncongenial to the patient’s tem- 
perament; but it is still improper and irregular to subscribe 
publicly to any plan of treatment which does not somehow 
involve the ingestion of an appreciable quantity of drugs into 
the sick man’s stomach. 

Every one understands the dislike of the educated phy- 
sician for the persons whom he stigmatizes as “ quacks.” 
Perhaps they are not anatomists; perhaps they are not 
physiologists; perhaps they are wofully incapable of correct 
diagnosis ; perhaps they publish volumes of rubbish about 
their own cures and the injuriousness of the opposite prac- 
tice. Infinitely inferior to himself in many of the essentials 
of a thorough medical education, they are merely superior to 
hin, if at all, in the possession of some new remedial processes, 
which they have perhaps stumbled on by accident. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the department of medical science which 
directly teaches how to cure is exactly that in which the 
public is most interested, and it will never be thoroughly 
satisfied with the medical profession so long as they neglect 
to enrich that department with all possible acquisitions. If 
the physicians will not learn from quacks, they must submit 
to be postponed to them. The great obstacle to the Medical 
Bills is the general suspicion that they are intended to 
increase the weight and importance attached to the prepa- 
ration and administration of drugs, and to proscribe all 
practitioners who believe they can dispense with the ordinary 


READJUSTMENT OF THE INCOME-TAX. 


To House of Commons has fortunately rejected, by a 
large majority, Mr. Muntz’s motion for a readjustment 
of the Income-tax. It is possible that, if the debate had been 
delayed, the subject might have given rise to a mischievous 
agitation ; for the borough constituencies consist principally 
of traders who would willingly escape taxation, and few even 
of their representatives clearly understand the justice of 
a mode of assessment which they find to be practically 
mevitable. Sir Cornewaut Lewis, like his predecessor, 
abstained from explicitly avowing an economical doctrine 
which might have been unpalatable to the House or to the 
country. It would have been easy to assert, and by no 
means difficult to demonstrate, that an income-tax, to be 
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capitalization are but blunders leading to confiscation ; 

but the CHancettor of the ExcHequer thought it safer 

to dwell on the practical inconvenience of a change, 

and on the difficulty of classifying the gradations from a 

landed estate in fee simple to a precarious professional 

income. Parliament dislikes principles and generalizations 

where it is possible to find special grounds for a decision ; but 

although there is no doubt that Sir C. Lewis's reasons were 

sound in themselves, they proved to be sufficient for the 

occasion, While it may be doubted whether it is altogether 

prudent to rest a fiscal system on accidental grounds and 

on official fallacies. On some future occasion, the argu- 

ments which defeated Mr. Munrz may be quoted for the 

sake of the admission which they contain, that strict justice 

in taxation is unattainable ; and as the capitalizing device 

may not always be found impracticable, it may be useful 

to explain beforehand the monstrous iniquity which it 

involves. 

It is proposed that every species of income should be 

reduced to its saleable value, and that, on the capital thus 

ascertained, an equal percentage should be paid by all. Some 

incomes are worth thirty years’ purchase—others are scarcely 
worth one. ‘The professional earnings of a healthy man in 

the prime of life would perhaps be fairly valued at three 

years’ purchase ; and the property of a life annuitant past 

eighty would be set down at about an equal rate. A Cabinet 
Minister in modern times can seldom count on two years’ 
enjoyment of his salary ; anda Judge is in the position of a 
life annuitant, subject to the reduction of income which he 
must submit to on his retirement. Sir C. Lewis was rash in 
challenging ingenious calculators to draw out specifications for 
every species of taxpayer ; for the body of actuaries would 
readily furnish him with the necessary tables in a week. The 
reasons against the project may be considered arithme- 
tically, but the difficulty consists in stating the question 
properly, and not in working it out. Let us assume that 
thirty classes of persons enjoy equal incomes of unequal dura- 
tions, extending from one year to thirty. It is obvious that the 
capitalized value of 1oool. a-year will, in the lowest case, 
be 1ooo/., and in the highest, 30,000/. ; and Mr. Munrz and 
a large portion of the community think that the tax ought 
to vary in the same proportion as the capitalized value. Let 
it, then, be further assumed that the State requiresatenth part 
of the taxable property annually for the space of ten years. 
At the end of that period, the freeholder of 1oool. a-year 
will have paid away in taxes every shilling which he pos- 
sesses, While the lowest class of taxpayers will lave contri- 
buted rooo/. out of a gross receipt of 10,000/. In the last 
year of the term, the precarious income holder will 
receive goo/.—the landowner will have paid away the 
last remnant of his estate. An annual revaluation would 
postpone the catastrophe, but it would only mitigate a 
process of impudent confiscation. The capitalizing process 
would be applicable and just if the State required, once for 
all, a large contribution from all its members ; for the tax 
would, in that case, be multiplied by the same factor which 
is used for the income—the owner of 1000/. would pay 10ol., 
and the owner of 30,000/, would pay 3000/. An annual 
assessment on annual revenue maintains precisely the same 
proportion ; andtheagitators in favourof unequal taxation are 
bound to show that a forced loan ought to be levied on some 
other basis than the capitalized value of incomes. The 
existing income-tax is precisely equivalent to such a pay- 
ment, commuted for a perpetual annuity. The owners of 
realized property pay their annual quota, by themselves or by 
their successors, and traders and professional men are liable 
to precisely the same burden, In both cases, the tax is in- 
herited as an incident to the income; and it is wholly imma- 
terial to the State whether the burden falls on the heir 
of the landowner, on the successor of the lawyer, or 
on the reversioner of the annuitant. Precarious incomes 
are only uncertain as regards the individual, and the tax 
to which they are liable is precarious in precisely the same 
sense. 

Trading profits and professional earnings are equally per- 
petual with land or with the National Debt. Society has 
indicated its practical estimate of the just reward for every 
description of industry by the immediate remuneration 
which it pays, and not by the capitalized value of each 
separate payment. If a landowner pays his steward 3ool. 
a-year, he may anticipate that the charge will be permanently 
imposed on his estate, but he has no intention of guaranteeing 
to his agent the fee-simple of his salary. An equal income- 


just, must be equally levied, and that the projects of 


tax leaves employer and servant in precisely the relative 
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condition in which it found them ; while a capitalized assess- 
ment would compel the employer to pay for agency an 
increased per-centage on his net rental. Professional earn- 
ings may be considered as salaries given by the community of 
customers, patients, and clients; and in all these cases, it is 
the business of the financier to abstain, as far as possible, 
from interference with the contracts into which individuals 
have entered. If a town, on an average, pays its principal 
surgeon 10001. a-year, the receiver and his paymasters ought 
to share equally any reduction of revenue required by the 
public necessities. The townspeople have virtually agreed 
to pay their medical adviser for the time being his accus- 
tomed income ; but they have not undertaken to guarantee 
to each successive incumbent thirty years’ purchase of his 
practice. A Chancellor of the Exchequer who attempts 
to reverse the arrangements of society in order to obtain 
a basis for his financial measures, will find that he is vio- 
lating every sound principle of taxation. 

The chief security, however, against foolish legislation in 
dealing with the income-tax, consists rather in the obvious 
interests of property than in the demonstrative arguments 
which may be adduced in favour of an equal assessment. 
Mr. Disrarui and Sir F. Key will not a second time per- 
suade the landed gentry to connive at a theory which might 
logically lead to the confiscation of their estates ; and even the 
seconder of Mr. Munrz’s motion, with a happy inconsistency, 
declared that the quota imposed on land was sufficiently 
high. Mr. Guapsrone’s pupils still remember the lesson of 
1853; but they ought also to understand that, in relieving 
Schedule D, they would necessarily be adding to the burdens of 
Schedule A. The House of Commons fully understands that 
the removal of one tax, and the imposition or maintenance 
of another, are convertible terms. The Jandowners and 
fundholders are aware that they already pay more than their 
proportion of an impost which ought to fall equally on every 
species of income; and it is more probable that they will 
make an effort to reduce or abolish the tax than that they 
will consent to assume an additional burden, because the 
traders in the towns think proper, for their own interest, to 
propound a gross sophism in economy. Sir CorNewA. 
Lewis will have a hard task to accomplish if he brings 
forward a budget founded on the continuance of the war- 
taxes to the spring of 1858 ; for the accidental delay of the 
ratification of the treaty of peace beyond the 5th of April 
will scarcely induce the House of Commons to prolong a 
grant of nine or ten millions for an additional twelvemonth. 


THE PROVINCIAL PRESS. 
A FOREIGNER who studied the English Provincial Press 


would gather a very favourable impression of the provinces. 
He would find the papers almost invariably well conducted, 
written in a good spirit, seldom disfigured by malevolent or 
abusive language, a offering, for the most part, sensible, if not 
brilliant remarks. It is, indeed, surprising to any one who passes 
in succession over forty or fifty country newspapers, to see so 
little that appears dictated by the acerbity, jealousy, and ill-feel- 
ing which are always sure to be hid ina small society. About 
nine-tenths of the provincial newspapers contain a leading 
article on the chief subject of the day—a summary of Par- 
liamentary news—a very full report of local meetings, gene- 
rally without any comment, excepting, in the case of a din- 
ner, the standing compliment to the publican that supplies 
the entertainment—a column of anecdotes, accidents, ru- 
mours, and varieties, and the rest of the space is filled with 
advertisements. Thus it is obvious that there is no very special 
character attaching to this portion of the press, except the 
negative, but very creditable feature, of abstaining from petty and 
personal allusions. That two or three papers should be free 
from such weaknesses would be nothing remarkable, although 
the temptation to indulge in them must everywhere exist ; but 
that two or three score should be uninfected by a spirit which, 
however low, is often the bane of country society, shows an 
amount of good taste and right judgment which speaks well for 
both the conductors and the readers of the journals. It alsoshows 
that the inhabitants of the counties are not divided into arrays 
of hostile classes—that they are tolerably happy and contented— 
and that the struggle which so long fostered sentiments of 
despair and indignation in the breasts of the agriculturists is not 
only over, but has been a means of education, and has raised the 
general tone of public opinion, and widened the range of public 
thought. We have only met with one country paper this week 
in which the interests of the farmer are discussed in a narrow 
and partisan spirit. If we carry our memory back ten years, we 
may fairly say that England has meantime made some advance, 
and that the promises of internal peace then offered by the advo- 
cates of change have not been falsified. 
This week, of course, the leading article has been, in almost 
every case, on the Peace. The tone adopted has been that of a 


complacent grumbling—joy that peace has been conquered, b 
sorrow that “just as England had got her shirt off and a 
going in to win, the fight was stopped.” The provincial 
mind does not seem to trouble itself much about the loss of pres. 
tige which England is said to have sustained on the Continent, 
That a foreigner should think a little better or a little worse of 
him, is a matter of as profound indifference to the British lion 
as that a fly should tickle him a little more or a: little less. His 
disappointment consists in having got up a very pretty quarrel, 
and not seeing it fought out. As the Bridgewater Times ex. 
presses it, “the issue would have fearfully shown the dreadful 
perfection and strength of our resources.”” In addition to this 
regret that, after we have bought the fireworks, we may not let 
them off, there is a dark suspicion that the Peace is the result of 
a Russian plot. The Surrey Standard assures its readers, but 
without stating its authority, that ‘already is Alexander endea. 
vouring to weave a new web of deceit to conceal the aggressive 
spirit of the Muscovite race,” and conjures us not to be taken in 
by so transparent a fiction as that Russia is going to make rail. 
roads and develop its internal resources. Although this amount 
of incredulity is beyond general attainment, yet probably the 
atmosphere of suspicion which pervades the remarks of the 
journal we are quoting floats widely through the minds of 
English politicians ; and though exaggerated, it is not unreason- 
able. But the Surrey Standard proceeds to expatiate on the 
religious duties which the peace involves, and the religious feel. 
ings it should awaken, in a strain which it is not easy to follow, 
If it had merely stated that we ought to be thankful, and to show 
our thankfulness, nothing could have been truer or plainer. But 
it informs us that we have a peculiar reason for gratitude, because 
our geographical area is comparatively small. ‘It seems to us 
that in England, which, with a territory so limited, asserts the 
rights and fulfils the duties of a first-rate Power, there must ever 
be a more distinct recognition of dependence on the Lord of 
Hosts.” Clearly, Russia need never be very thankful ; for the vast 
expanse of Siberia wipes out her debt of gratitude. Even the 
possession of India must have diminished in some degree our de- 
pendence ;_ and we owe the victories of Wellington to Heaven 
much less than those of Marlborough. Perhaps the readers of 
this devout periodical may like to be reminded that, if we are to 
measure our gratitude geographically, England has incomparably 


the finest sea-board of any European nation ; and that advantage 


may be set against the possession of any number of square miles 
of uncultivated territory. 

Even where the Provincial Press is not very wise, or falls ina 
little too readily with popular fallacies, it very frequently miti- 
gates rather than exaggerates the absurdity of the London Press. 
The leading London journals are, we need not say, very much 
above what can be expected in country towns; but the run of 
country newspapers are more sensible and moderate than the 
lower class of London papers. The remarks made on the Peace 
supply us with an rane Weare ashamed, for the reputation 
of English common sense, to say that certain enthusiasts have 
taken it into their heads that Sunday was desecrated by the sign- 
ing of the treaty. If ever a good deed is to be done by preference 
on a Sunday, we should have thought that the signature of peace 
was such a deed, and that it was a proper tribute to the Christian 
character of the day to mark it by an act which puts an end to 
strife and variance. But the Newcastle Journal thinks otherwise. 
It cannot forbear expressing what, it is confident, will be the 
national feeling of regret and indignation, that the British Pleni- 
potentiaries should have so far forgotten the sacredness of the 
day as to join in the selection of Sunday for affixing their signa- 
tures to the treaty—thus making themselves parties to the ex- 
citement and tumultuous hilarity attendant upon such an event, 
not only in Paris, but to a certain extent in the British metro- 
polis also. This is foolish enough, but if any one is inclined to 
set it down as an effervescence of rustic zeal—a mere piece of 
Beeotian stupidity—he may turn to the columns of the Sua, and 
he will find it saying, in much more fiery and energetic lan- 
guage, ‘So! the trumped-up peace was signed on Sunday, and 
the Enemy of mankind did the deed of darkness on the Lord's 
day.” 

We are amused to find that one of the arts of the “ first journal 
in the world” is imitated by its humblest colleagues. Every one 
knows that it is a frequent device of our great contemporary— 
and one showing much skill and knowledge of mankind—to give 
a piece of very obvious advice, based perhaps on an acquaintance 
with the previous determination of the persons advised, and thea, 
in announcing next day the act of the authorities, to add an inti- 
mation that it is very glad to find its counsel has been followed. 
When, for example, the danger or probable loss of the Pacific 
became known, the Admiralty considered it a public duty to send 
out the Zurtar and her companion vessel to look for the missing 
ship. A suggestion to this effect had, we believe, been made by an 
eminent naval officer, but it was so plain a duty that the Ad- 
miralty would have been certain to have discharged it. The 
Admiralty were, however, not to have the credit of knowing what 
their duty was. Their adviser in ordinary had one article to re- 
commend an expedition in search of the Pacific, and then, a day 
or two after, another to congratulate itself and its readers that its 
advice had been taken, and that the vessels were on the point of 
setting out. This little artifice has been copied—and copied = 
haps in innocence and good faith—by the Devonshire and Ply- 
mouth Telegraph, which informs its admiring subscribers that 
“Our observations on thesubject of Fire Insurances last week were 
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uickly followed by action on the part of the Chancellor of the 
xchequer.” Let us assume the truth to be as implied in this 
sentence, and we certainly have a most remarkable fact. Here 
was a statesman responsible for the financial condition 
of the country, anxiously calculating, in a time of difficulty, 
how the revenue could be carried to the highest point. 
A scheme was arranged and established which threatened 
to nullify an impost from which a million and a quarter of money 
is annually paid into the Exchequer; and it never occurred to 
him to have recourse to legislation for the maintenance of this 
tax in an effective form, until he had had his eyes opened and his 
wits sharpened by the Devonshire and Plymouth Telegraph ! 
Such are the curious things which we learn when we get into 
the right channels for information. And as much of the informa- 
tion of the Provincial Press is supplied by persons who make 
very confident statements, and seem to know everything that 
happens, we ought to be careful how we venture to disbelieve. 
Sometimes it may happen that the matter is one with which we 
thought ourselves well acquainted, and respecting which we con- 
ceived that we had as good grounds as any one for knowing the 
truth; but then how are we to set our own information, con- 


man whose vision ranges over the whole London world, and who 
penetrates all the secrets of the metropolis? The London cor- 
respondent of the Cambridge Chronicle lately wrote to his em- 
loyer to announce that an ominous coalition had just been 
‘ormed between Prince Albert, Mr. Gladstone (whom he jocosely 
termed the “ Oxford Pet”), and Mr. Bright, and that the organs 
of the coalition were the Saturday Review and the Morning 
Star! Now, we do not like to contradict a person who evi- 
dently knows a great deal more than we do; but we entreat the 
Fen country to believe this much—that none of the members of 
the coalition have done us the honour to inform us of it, or to tell 
us that they had selected us as their instrument, and that the in- 
telligence was as new to us as it could have been to a Cambridge- 
shire farmer. 

When we say that the Provincial Press is not absorbed in 
local politics, we do not mean that it does not, on proper occasions, 
take a very animated part in them. The Wolverhampton Journal, 
for instance, gives this week a smart lecture to an aspirant in 
the politics of the borough, whose designs it had detected, and 
whose intrigues it wished to thwart. It speaks strongly, but 
then, we must allow, the provocation was considerable. It ap- 
— that a portion of the electors were dissatisfied with the con- 

uct of one of the members, and talked of opposing him, and even 
of requesting him to retire. The local Machiavelli determined 
to head the movement, and in order to ventilate the matter, 
invited twenty-four of the principal malcontents to his house— 
asking twelve to dinner, and twelve to join them in the evening. 
The first dozen, who were, at any rate, sure of something to eat, 
came at the appointed time—the remaining guests would have 
nothing to do with a banquet of mere talk, and kept aloof alto- 
gether. Feelings grew calmer, and the conduct of the members 
was forgotten or forgiven; and then this judicious politician 
turned round and proposed to get up a dinner in honour of the 
sitting members, and to take the op ortunity of concerting 
measures to ensure their re-election. Ihe wonder is, not that 
the journal we are speaking of had a word to say on this 
political tour de force, but that its language respecting it 
was really moderate and peaceable. It certainly spoke in 
terms much more subdued and conciliatory than those employed 
by the Brighton Examiner on a subject which, as being less of 
a personal nature, we should have thought might have been dis- 
cussed with even less warmth. The Town Council of Brighton 
proposed to address a memorial to the Lord Chancellor on the 
alleged inefficiency of the borough magistrates. The Examiner 
did not approve of the memorial, and tells us that even “ whilst 
its papa was pressing the precious production to his bosom, and 
before the abortive being was adopted by the Town Council, we 
eae the fate of the little dirty Suuhennsie.” But the 

vincial Press is rarely given to these amenities of literature ; 
and the impression it produces, especially when it speaks of any- 
one who has any local importance, is rather that it must 
be very pleasant to be judged so kindly, and praised for so 
little. A magistrate, for example, may like to hear that 
he does not convict without inquiry. tt is not high praise, 
certainly, but it shows that his virtues are recognised. 
Accordingly, in the Carmarthen Journal, we read that at Tre- 
garon several cases of petty theft were heard, but “ the worthy 
Magistrates were very particular about having clear evidence 
against the receiver, and, that not being produced, the cases were 
dismissed.” The same poeee also contains a criticism on the Par- 
amentary career of a Welsh member, with which we will con- 
clude. It not only shows the lenient spirit of the journalist, 
and his readiness to admire what is admirable, but also makes 
us feel that it must be extremely desirable to find a seat in 
& part of the country where the standard of Parliamentary 
activity is certainly not exorbitantly high, and where suc- 
cesses that might elsewhere seem trifling are held in esteem, 
me a title to respect. The paragraph we allude to runs as 

John Lloyd Davies, +» M.P. for the Cardi, Boro h 

himself a zealous and representative of the his 
active conduct and able hes during the debates upon the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates. We find the honourable gentleman has been appointed one 


PUBLIC OFFICES BY EUROPEAN COMPETITION. 


UR readers will recollect that not we long since, while 
praising the spirit manifested in the Government proposal 
to rebuild the War-office in Pall-mall, through means of a 
limited competition, and to reconstruct the whole of the other 
Administrative departments in Downing-street, we pointed out 
the inconveniences of such a half-measure. Our suggestion was 
to abandon altogether the Pall-mall portion of the proposition— 
to make a magnificent razzia round Downing-street—and upon 
that site to concentrate a single palace for all Governmental 
gape. the design to be selected by free, unlimited competition. 
o our satisfaction, we find that the scheme has been—we may say 
literally—adopted by Sir Benjamin Hall. The gratifying an- 
nouncement was made in my Fw a question yesterday week, 
and it has since been more fully explained in a Ministerial 
journal of last Sunday. 
We are always more glad to praise than to criticise, and it is 
with peculiar gratification that we are able to do so in the 
present instance. The Minister of Public Works has taken 
a really courageous step. After having committed himself 
to a proceeding not altogether bad—which he might have 
very plausibly fought out, and for which, in despair of any- 
thing better, he might have conciliated a certain amount of 
support—he has had the sense to perceive, and the prompti- 
tude to act upon another plan, more expensive, no doubt, but 
more complete and more grandiose. And this he has done 
under no pressure from without but that of pure argument. 
Our best wishes will not be wanting for an auspicious termi- 
nation of a scheme of metropolitan improvement so broadly 
conceived. 
There is one feature in the proposition which cannot fail to 
strike every lover of architectural progress—the announcement 
that the competition is to be European, in order thereby to 
secure for the capital of the British Empire a Palace of Admi- 
nistration worthy of this great country. We hail this sacrifice of 
prejudice and jealousy to common sense. We hope and trust 
that the architect selected may be an Englishman; but we 
only hope and trust this upon the condition that his success 
may be the symbol of the victory of Architectural England 
struggling with the world. Why this result should not be com- 
passed, we are at a loss to conceive. Not long since, a distin- 
guished English architect found himself the victor in an unlimited 
competition for a building of precisely the same destination as 
that which we are considering—the structure destined to serve 
the administrative as well as legislative needs of the Republic of 
Hamburgh. If, in the present case, a foreigner succeeds, it will 
undoubtedly be a blow to our legitimate amour re—but the 
lesson, though rude, will be proportionately useful. In either 
alternative, the solid practical advantage of the noblest possible 
building will be secured. 

The very magnitude of the competition will prove a corrective 
of the evils often predicated of this system of procuring a design. 
In a smaller matter, the trouble and expense risked upon an un- 
certainty may often deter the young and modest aspirant from 
entering the lists. But, in a European competition for such a 
building, no architect has a call to engage except the man who 
has, or who supposes he has, a reasonable prospect of success. 
Those who tender without the consciousness of latent powers, or 
the inference which they may legitimately draw from an already 
approved position, do so at their own risk, and must be con- 
veel to look forward, as their reward, to the inevitable 
self-improvement arising from so laborious an attempt. But 
even in a more practical aspect, a competition on such 
a scale affords means of compensation unknown to lesser 
enterprises. In the case of the exhibition of the designs 
for the Houses of Parliament, the fund collected through the 
very moderate payment charged at the doors was directed 
to the reimbursement of the unsuccessful competitors. This 
is an example which can, and no doubt will, be followed 
in the present instance. A moderate rate in aid, from the 
national resources, would py not be refused, if—as we 
doubt not they will—even the defeated contributors enhance by 
their merits the glory of the pri pri: » We say, 
for of course there will be a plurality of rewards. But again, it 
is in the power of the judges of the competition, by their own 
regulations, at once to abridge the expense of the competitors, 
and to facilitate their own means of arriving at a correct conclu- 
sion. We trust that, whenever the conditions are issued, it 
will be found that they are very stringent in requiring all 
the drawings to be upon a uniform and moderate scale, and of 
a prescribed number—with the intimation that an excess in the 
number sent in, or any attempt to dazzle the eye by showy 
perspectives and sky effects, where business-like elevations and 
sections were alone demanded, will as rigidly exclude from the 
competition as a fault on the score of deficiency. 

Any one, after such an intimation, who lost his chance by his 
over-profusion of paper, would only have his own folly to blame 
for the result. Such regulations would at once cheapen the work 
to the competitors, and circumscribe the competition within 
the strict essential limits of architectural excellence. Neither, 
in the interest of architecture itself, would a multiplicity of details 
be required for exhibition, in the preliminary choice. The broad 
simple question will be to discover the living man who can pro- 
duce the finest building on a necessarily vast scale. The man 


of the Select Committee on the Ordnance Survey of Scotland. 


once chosen, the minor details with which his work is to be en- 
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riched should be questions of protracted and minute study on his 
part, and of vigilant supervision on the part of the national 

ur contemporary hints that the entire scheme comprehends 
the demolition also of the edifices now standing on the east 
side of Parliament-street, in order to make prolonged Whitehall 
—as we may term the future street—a really grand avenue. 
So vast a scheme of improvement we should have hardly ven- 
tured to adumbrate. As, however, those in power do not 
consider it too gigantic to contemplate, we are not afraid to 
claim its fulfilment as the debt due from the most opulent 
country—the richest and largest city in the civilized world—to 
the too long neglected cause of art. We must be pardoned a 
single suggestion. Suppose the buildings to the east of Parlia- 
ment-street pulled down—is it absolutely necessary that they 
should be rebuilt ? The space between the new portion of White- 
hall and the Thames might be occupied with garden-ground and 
terraces, terminating at the water-bank with an instalment of the 
Thames Quay. Then, the new public office building being raised 
of a compact and lofty form—a more dignified plan for a great 
town structure than a low rambling pile—it might be in effect 
so completely isolated from contact of any neighbouring structure, 
that, with the existing garden-ground opposite New Palace Yard, 
and the churchyard of the Abbey (which, we conclude, will soon 
be partialiy planted), taken into consideration, the grand chain of 
London Parks would in effect be continued down to the river, and 
to the Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey. The Palace 
of Administration would then rise, single and isolated, out of the 
majestic area, towards which the demolition of the Horse Guards 
and of the Admiralty—which we learn is to be provided for in the 
new building—would be the fitting complement. If these were 
pulled down, we need not point out that the Mall might be con- 
tinued to Whitehall, and either the gravel or garden expanse 
of the Park largely extended. 

In throwing out these suggestions, originated by the programme 
of the Government organ, we are not, of course, forgetful of the 
immense value of river-frontage for wharfage purposes; but if 
the banks of the Thames were judiciously terraced down to low- 
water-mark, large warehouses, with access from the river, might 
be contrived under these terraces, yielding a very considerable 
income to the State. The large scheme ome include the removal 
of the Board of Control office, which would then have to be pro- 
vided for in the new Palace. 

But even without so extensive an alteration, we hope that the 
ending question of the opening of St. James’s Park is not to be 
urried on, to the detriment of the more important matter. We 

ground our fears upon an answer given by Sir Benjamin Hall 
early in the present week, when he stated that the plans neces- 
sary for that undertaking would soon be ready. Surely the new 
great scheme renders any interference with St. James’s Park, 
except one of the cheapest and most evidently temporary charac- 
ter, an absolute impossibility. The new building is intended 
to evacuate the site of the Ordnance and the Admiralty. ‘The 
demolition of each of those buildings will give the space for an 
entrance to the Park, not only broad and dignified—whether in the 
shape of an unoccupied area, or of a sufficient street flanked with 
noble mansions—but very convenient for the purposesof traffic from 
the one and the other respectively, lying, as they do, towards the 
eastern and western limits of the line whieh it is desired to open 
out. Nor does the advantage rest here, for the actual conforma- 
tion of the ground in both cases will render the work one of 
scarcely any engineering difficulty or expense on the score of 
levelling, aud so forth. The contrary is notoriously the case with 
reference to the York Steps. If, after the Ordnance and Admi- 
ralty accesses have been cut, it is still found needful to open the 
latter way, so let it be; but to begin with this very costly altera- 
tion, and thus contribute towards disinclining the national pay- 
master from coming forward with the liberal votes which must 
be required for the great coming work, appears to us the reverse 
of a judicious and farsighted policy. e trust, therefore, that 
the proposed plans, when they appear, will be found of that tem- 
porary and inexpensive character which existing circumstances 
ave rendered necessary. 

Indeed, after the very satisfactory conversation which took 
place in the House of Lords on Thursday night, there can, 
we should imagine, no longer be a doubt that the whole scheme of 
rebuilding the public offices will be conducted upon an imperial 
scale; and, in particular, that the opening of St. James’s Park 
will be postponed, as it should be, to form a portion of the great 
improvement. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
manner in which, without distinction of views upon general 
matters, one eminent peer rose after another to insist on the 
various topics comprised in a successful completion of the 
grandest public improvement ever undertaken in London—the 
reconstruction of its chambers, first of Legislation and then of Ad- 
ministration. Lord Lansdowne fully agreed with Lord Clanricarde 
upon the inexpediency of pulling down the York column. Lord 
Aberdeen cordially seconded the same view, in which he was 
backed by Lord Malmesbury. The Duke of Newcastle, a former 
Minister of Public Works, taking a wider scope, was emphatic 
upon the desirableness of concentrating all the public offices, 
especially the War Departments, in Downing-street, and 
against the employment, for the grander reconstruction— 
while throwing _— the new proposed buildings in Pall 
Mall to a limited competition—* of the ordinary architect 


of the Board of Works.” As he truly said, it would be im. 
proper to entrust the work to any but “the very highest architec. 
tural talent.” Lord Grey’s advocacy of the concentration of the 
public offices was not less explicit. The only thing which 
sounded like opposition was a very faint appeal from Lord 
Panmure as to Nhe temporary inconvenience, which we well be. 
lieve, of the existing arrangements for the war business of the 
country, and the consequent desire to have something “ done 
speedily”— not well or completely, but “speedily.” Finally, in 
the words with which he concluded the conversation, Lord Lans.- 
downe—“ he believed he might say on behalf of the Government” 
—talked of “the public advantages, the public ornament, and 
the public convenience, he might add the public economy,” to 
which the space between “ the Park on the one side, and the 
Houses of Parliament on the other—the river on the one hand, 
and the bridge on the other” —* under the guidance of a judicious 
architect,” might be made to contribute. Here, then, is a specific 
promise from the Government of a metropolitan improvement of 
the grandest and most complete character. We may yet see 
London, at least in its most distinguished quarters, a splendid 
city. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 


At the last Meeting of the Society, a paper was read, On the 
Diecious Character of the Rotifera, by P. H. Gosse. Pro. 
fessor Ehrenberg, in his description of this interesting class 
of animals, assumed them in every case to be hermaphrodite. 
His conclusions remained unchallenged till 1848, when Mr, 
Brightwell discovered the separate sexes of Asplancha Bright. 
wellii. The author of the present memoir soon afterwards dis. 
covered a second species of the same genus, with a like diecious 
character ; and more recently Dr. Leydig has added a third, which 
does not differ in this respect from its congeners. Dr. Leydig, how. 
ever, conjectures—and supports his suggestion with a _— 
reasons—that several animals, described and figured by Ehrenber, 
as distinct species, may be really the males of other seonpalanl 
forms. Mr. Gosse has now ascertained, by his own observations, 
that the sexes are separate in no less than eleven species. The 
males of these species—which in the present memoir are described 
in detail, and illustrated by extremely beautiful drawings—differ 
so greatly from the females, in form, size, and structure, that 
they could not have been supposed to belong to the same genera, 
or even families, if their parentage had not been distinctly 
determined. 

The muscular system is well developed in the males of Hy- 
datina, Asplancha, and Mulleri. The trontal cilia are in general 
also greatly developed in this sex, the result of which is seen in 
the energy and rapidity of its locomotion. In most cases, the 
great occipital ganglion is distinct, with a red eye seated on it; 
and the latter is almost always present, even when the ganglion 
cannot be defined. Irregular masses of opaque substance are 
almost always present in male Jotifera. In all cases the abdo- 
minal cavity is occupied by a capacious sperm-sac, from which 
spermatozoa are forced out by pressure. 

On examining the results of long and laborious researches, the 
author states that the most striking fact is the absolute and 
universal atrophy of the digestive system in male rotifera. It 
was first observed in the species Asplancha Brightwellii, and has 
been found to belong, without exception, to every male since ob- 
served. Another curious peculiarity is the dissimilarity that 
always subsists between the sexes. In Asplancha and Hydatina, 
the resemblance is at its highest point—in every other instance 
observed, the sexes are so unlike that they would be taken, in 
all probability, by the unskilled observer, for widely remote 
genera. ‘The maleis invariably inferior in size, and also in orga- 
nization, to the female. The duration of life in the male is always 
very brief—Mr. Gosse has never been able to preserve one alive 
for twenty-four hours. It appears that their sole business is to 
propagate their species, and for this purpose, which is the work 
of a moment, no supply of loss by assimilation of force is wanted ; 
and hence the absence of nutritive organism is easily explained. 
So low, indeed, is the grade of organization among males, that it 
has been attempted to prove that minute specimens are merely 
embryonic forms. 

Finally, in the Cirripedia, Mr. Darwin has proved the exist- 
ence of males in the genera bla and Scalpellum, which are very 
minute as compared with their females, excessively abnormal in 
form, and in some respects in an embryonic condition, though 
unquestionably mature, as shown by their spermatozoa. And, 
what is still more interesting, there is not in these males any 
vestige of a mouth, masticatory organs, or stomach. The same 
observer describes the internal structure as a pulpy mass, with 
numerous oil-globules, and the sperm-vesicle as a pear-shaped 
bag at the bottom of the sac-formed animal, containing either 
pulpy matter or a great inass of spermatozoa—terms which might 
have been employed in describing some of the male Brachiont. 
In all these analogies the author finds additional reasons for 
assigning to the Jtotifera a zoological rank among the Articulata. 
A second paper was read, entitled Supplement to the Account 
of Pendulum Experiments undertaken in the Harton Colliery, 
by the Astronomer Royal. ‘The purport of this paper is to 
give an account of experiments undertaken to determine the 
correction for the temperature of the pendulum. Adverting to 
the circumstance that, in the Harton experiment, there was a 
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and that a careful determination of the co-efficient for tem- 
perature-correction was therefore necessary, the author describes 
the process by which the correction was now investigated by 
experiments on the same pendulums which were used in the 
Harton experiment. 

Two rooms were selected at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, having firm stone floors, and admitting of being heated— 
one by a stove in the room, the other by a hot-air apparatus 
below. One pendulum was mounted upon its iron stand with 
clock and other apparatus in one room, and the’ other in the 
other room. Care was taken that the pendulums and their 
thermometers should be effectually protected from radiation. 
The two clocks were compared by carrying a chronometer from 
one to the other, and remarking the time of coincidence of beats— 
a method which admits of very great accuracy, when (as in this 
instance) the distance through which the chronometer is to be 
earried is small. In the fifth series (counting the series in 
sequence to those of the Harton experiment), pendulum 1821 was 
kept in heat, and pendulum § cool ; and under these circumstances 
observations were again kept up during forty hours. In the 
sixth series, pendulum 8 only was kept in heat, and observa- 


“tions were again kept up during forty hours. The seventh 


and eighth series were similar respectively to the fifth and sixth. 
The temperatures are referred to two of the thermometers used 
in the Harton experiment, and to two other thermometers sup- 
plying the place of two of the Harton thermometers which 
cannot be found. The observations were conducted entirely 
by Messrs. Dunkin and Ellis, assistants of the Royal Observa- 
tory. On discussing the results of the observations, there seems to 
be reason for supposing that a change has taken place in one of 
the pendulums after the seventh series. This appears from 
the circumstance that, though the fifth and seventh series agree 
well, the sixth and eighth are discordant; and also from the 
circumstance that the abstract relation between the two pen- 
dulums given by the fifth, sixth, and seventh series, agrees 
closely with that found at Harton, while if the eighth series 
is included, there is a considerable discordance. If the eighth 
series be rejected, it appears that Colonel Sabine’s co-efficient 
ought to be increased by about one twenty-eighth part; 
and on introducing this correction into the computation of 
the Harton experiment, the result for the earth’s mean density 
is 6809. If the eighth series be retained, the correction is 
reduced to less than one fourth of that just mentioned, and the 
earth’s mean density is 6-623. 

The author subjoins an account of an investigation with which 
he has been favoured by Professor Stokes, on the effect of the 
rotation and ellipticity of the earth in modifying the numerical 
results of the Harton experiment. It appears that, by convert- 
ing Professor Stokes’s formula into numbers for the Harton 
colliery experiment, the factor is found to be rooor2, which 

roduces no sensible change in the result. At the Equator, the 
actor would have been 1°00679. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. RAIKES’S JOURNAL.* 


M* RAIKES'’S Memoirs possess the kind of interest which 
sometimes belongs to a dusty bundle of old letters found in 
a forgotten drawer. The writers were perhaps dull, and the 
subjects of which they treated were perfectly commonplace ; but 
the gossip and twaddle of fifty years ago assumes a kind of anti- 
quarian value. By far the greater part of human transactions 
requires speedy oblivion, nor is any natural process more 
beneficial than the overgrowth which conceals the obsolete 
rubbish of bygone years ; yet a heap of dead leaves, which has 
by some chance remained uncovered, may attract a curious eye 
fora moment. There is reason to hope that few of Mr. Raikes’s 
‘ontemporaries have taken the trouble to record the every-day 
ustory of their lives ; but an exceptional autobiography may be 
olerated, even when the author is devoid of all the ate Hi quali- 
ies of a memoir-writer. More than half of the present readers of 
@hemeral literature are too young to remember the political 
aitation which attended and followed the introduction of the 
form Bill ; and the existing generation may therefore derive a 
certain amount of instruction even from Mr. Raikes’s alarms and 
dismal predictions. Their elders can tell them that, from 18 31 
to 1835, two-thirds of the respectable classes in England habi- 
tually solaced themselves with reflections precisely similar to 
those which profusely adorn the pages of the Memoirs. “The 
tide of democracy ;” “Too late to resist ;” “ The Political Unions 
now too strong for the Government which encouraged their 
violence ;” “ The infatuation of an unprincipled Ministry” —such 
were the popular topics of that large portion of society which 
neither shared nor fostered the enthusiasm of the multitude for 
‘the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” Let not 
ose who have recently bewailed “the break-down of our 
uilitary system,” and demanded the appointment of “the 
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right man in the right place,” look down with pharisaical 
contempt on the phrases which pleased their predecessors. We 
cannot say, however, that all the contents of the volume before 
us possess even that incidental interest which belongs to some 

arts of Mr. Raikes’s Journal. A judicious editor might per- 

aps have advantageously omitted the record of contemporary 
events extracted from the newspapers. The statement that, 
on a certain day, “Mr. Hobhouse was gazetted as Secretary 
at War,” belongs to history, so far as it can be said to relate 
to any recognised department of human knowledge. Still 
more unprofitable is that large portion of Mr. Raikes’s Dia 
which records his anticipations of results which never occurred. 
The belief of a private gentleman that the French would not 
take Antwerp, scarcely throws light even on the character of 
the unsuccessful prophet himself. The gallantry of Chassé, and 
the easy triumph of Gérard, are themselves almost forgotten ; 
and it may be safely assumed that many erroneous conjectures 
preceded the decision of the struggle. 

Mr. Raikes was a sleeping partner in a wealthy City firm, and 
a member of the principal Clubs of the West-end. It appears 
that he played, that he gave dinners, and that he was admitted 
to a circle in which the Duke of York indulged in the same occu- 
pations. It is to be regretted that the Diary only commences 
in 1824, when the fortunes of the writer were already on the 
wane. The Duke of York was dead—a younger set was coming 
into fashion. The house in the City failed, and Mr. Raikes was 
compelled to transfer his residence to Paris. In the earlier 

ortion of the first volume, he appears as an acquaintance of the 
Dake of Wellington, whom he had probably known at Oatlands; 
and he occasionally reports a conversation with Talleyrand. In 
Paris he visits Lord Hertford, and corresponds with Lord Glen- 
gall and Lord Alvanley; and once or twice, Pozzo di Borgo thinks 
it worth while to perform the easy diplomatic feat of talking over 
the exiled Englishman. There are probably many persons still 
alive who can determine from personal recollection, or from the 
indications contained in the Diary, the precise limit of Mr. 
Raikes’s progress through the concentric circles of society towards 
its mysterious centre. It would seem that he was never admitted 
to the inmost ring; but he may probably have been as well in- 
formed, as well bred, and as well dressed as many of his more 
successful competitors. His own favourite recollections belong 
rather to the club and to the whist-table than to the drawing-room. 
He dwells with fond regret on the happy days when Brighton 
race-course was honoured by the presence of the Prince, resplen- 
dent in a white hat, a green peal og and nankeen tights. The 
royal coach-and-six issued from the Pavilion with a baronet on 
the box in the place of the coachman, and naturally “ formed the 
centre of attraction during the day.” When the shades of even- 
ing fell, those who were not admitted to the royal dinner-table 
found a club-dinner ready for the members of White’s and 
Brooks’s, and played, as in London, deep into the night. 
“Where,” says the veteran culogist of the past, sighing in his 
second floor at Versailles,—‘‘ where are those gay scenes, and 
those who witnessed them?” An unprincipled Ministry and an 
insane Reform Bill have semnieiinn to the French war and 
Brighton races ; and the historian of the brilliant past has become 
older and poorer. 

On the 7th July, 1835, the author of the Journal seems to have 
been, for the first and last time, inspired with the ambition of being 
an eloguent writer. Nothing particular had happened. Sir 
Robert Peel had resigned several weeks before—Lord Melbourne 
had brought in one of the abortive Appropriation Bills—and it 
was evident that the final destruction of society would be post- 
poned to a future session. It must have been under the compul- 
sion of superabundant leisure that Mr. Raikes suddenly burst 
forth with the following figurative exordium :— 

The wheels of this old world seem worn by jerks, but every jerk increases 
their velocity. Ages formerly gave less wear and tear than lustra latterly— 
nations had their routine—society was almost stationary. There were scarcely 
but two classes—conquerors and conquered, despots and slaves; and force or 
corruption was the order of the day. 


If the curious reader desires to know the application of this 
eloquent outburst, he will derive such satisfaction as he can from 
the ensuing paragraph :— 

At length a new spirit arose. Mind, like a giant refreshed with sleep, started 
up, and man became a new agent. Whoet camenext? A new series of events, 
partly the cause and partly the consequence. Printing and Protestantism, 
the compass and Columbus. The nations had a new chain; their new lights 
were their new links; the portals of long-benighted ages were unclosed, and 
the aspect of the world was changed. What has done all this? A new pro- 
cess in civilization. ..... Civilization moves on, it has its monuments, but 
it has also its milestones, and, like the great orb that enlightens us, its risings 
and its settings. 


Then come the Chaldeans and Babylon, Rome and Greece, “At- 
tila with his Huns ;” and, it is added, ** then came Christianity,” 
with allits agents and instruments—then chivalry, Kc. &e. And 
so it goes on till, after three or four pages, * public spirit ebbs, 
party spirit rushes in, and when party spirit gains certain heights, 
what does it not deluge?” A digression on things in general is, for 
the most part, un rofitable. Causes following their consequences, 
Christianity arising after the time of Attila—new lights which 
are new te~eelieean with their rising and setting—in all 
this there is but a limited portion of direct instruction; and 
yet even the oratorical gambols of a prosaic elderly gentleman 
may afford a study to an observant critic. Some contempo 
Mr. Raikes is perhaps, at this moment, committing to his 
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journal reflections equally profound and original, but the non- 
sense of 1856 is not that of 1835. The compass and Columbus 
have done their work as common-places. The twaddle of the 
present day would consist of eulogies on the dignity of labour, 
or demands for a man who knew how to govern. The 
historical manner of philosophizing about nothing is as 
much out of fashion as i nchokiothen, Manetho, and Berosus. 
It is due to Mr. Raikes to state that, on ordinary occasions, his 
style is unassuming, and his conclusions fully warranted by the 
remises. In recording the death of the Duke of Gloucester, in 
Beonuber, 1834, he justly remarks, that ‘‘ he was not a man of 
talent, as may be inferred from his nickname of Sil/y Billy; but 
he was a quiet, inoffensive character, rather tenacious of the 
respect due to his rank, and strongly attached to the ultra-Tory 
arty.” 

The best passage in the book consists of a character of Brum- 
mell, who Senate’ the same society with the author. The 
great dandy, whose fame still preserves a faint existence, had 
been an Eton contemporary of Mr. Raikes; and, after his 
expulsion from Carlton House, he formed a part of the society of 
Oatlands, “ which consisted almost exclusively of men, and was 
one of the most agreeable that could be imagined.” Indeed, 
“the little circle which surrounded the Duchess of York”—con- 
sisting, it must be remembered, almost exclusively of men—‘‘ was 
the only existing retreat of correct manners and high-breeding. 
. . . « Oatlands might be deemed a court in which the affa- 
bility on one side and the respectful attention on the other were 
equally remarkable. It may be said to have given a tone to the 
manners of that day—C'est fini.” Of this high-bred society 
Brummell was the ornament :— 

The most gentlemanlike, the most agreeable of companions, he was the idol 
of the women; happy was she in whose opera-box he would pass an hour, at 
whose table he would dine, whose assembly he would honour; and why? Not 
only because he was a host of amusement in himself, with his jokes and his 
jeers, but because he was such a favourite with the men, that all were anxious 
then to join the party...... His manners were easy, polished, and 
gentlemanlike, stamped with what St. Simon would call V’usage du monde et 
du plus grand et du meilleur, and regulated by the same taste which he 
displayed in most things. ..... He had a peculiar talent for ridicule, not 
ill-natured...... He was liberal, friendly, and serviable; without any tor- 
tuous policy, or meanness, or manceuvring for underhand objects; himself of 
no rank or family, but lives always with the highest and noblest in the country 
on terms of intimacy and familiarity, but without bassesse or truckling; on 
the contrary, courted, applauded, and imitated, protecting rather than pro- 
tected, and exercising an influence, a fascination in society which no one ever 
felt a wish to resist. 

To all these good qualities there were certain drawbacks :— 

Governed by no principle himself, all his efforts and example tended to 
stifle it in others. igality was his creed, gambling was his line, and 
reckless indifference to public opinion the very groundwork of his system. 
The ery of indignation which was raised at his departure, when he left so 
many friends who had become his securities to pay the means of his past 
extravagance, some of them at the risk of their own ruin, was a low and 
feeble whisper when compared to the groans and sighs of entire families who 
have since Sod to deplore those vices and misfortunes which first originated in 
his seductions. What a long list of ruin, desolation, and suicide, could I now 
trace to this very cause! 

To the admirers of human greatness it is painful to observe 
with how small an understanding, quam parvd sapientid, a dandy 
may become a despot. Coming home once in despair from the 
gaming-table with Mr. Raikes, Brummell picked up a crooked 
sixpence on the pavement of Berkeley-square. “ His countenance 
immediately brightened. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is the harbinger of good 
luck.’ He took it home, and before he went to bed drilled a hole 
in it, and fastened it to his watch-chain.” An extract from a 
letter written at Calais gives at the same time a specimen of the 
Beau's epistolary style, and a picture of the Diarist’s personal ap- 
pearance. “I heard of you the other day in a waistcoat that 
does you indisputable credit, spick and span from Paris, a broad 
stripe, salmon colour, and evamoisi. Keep it up, my dear fellow, 
and don’t let them laugh you into a relapse so Gothic as that of 
your former English oe 

At a later period, Mr. Raikes endeavoured to give his thoughts 
a graver turn; but his reflections on English Liberalism and on 
the defects of Louis Philippe’s Government are less original than 
the crimson-striped salmon-coloured waistcoat, although perhaps 
equally conformable to the fashion of the day. Most readers 
will close the book with the remark that it was little worth 
writing, less worth publishing,-and least of all deserving to be 
read; but it is difficult or impossible to compose an utterly 
worthless diary. A novel or a book of travels is often worse than 
nothing ; but even in Mr. Raikes’s Journal there are passages 
which may interest or amuse. 


LION-HUNTING.* 


N Mr. Drummond Hay’s delightful little book on Western 
Barhary, we find a report of the following remarkable con- 
versation :—'* To my question, whether it was not very dangerous 
to hunt lions without the precaution of the pit and stakes, our 
guest replied, ‘ Yes, Christian, it is; you carry your life in your 
open hand.’ ‘I remember,’ continued he, ‘ a son of the Sheikh of 
our village trailing along the skin of a huge lion, which he laid at 
the feet of his father; and showing the hole where the ball had 
penetrated the skull, he told the Sheikh that he had, alone, met 
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the animal face to face in the wood, and killed him.’ ‘ My son,’ 
said the Sheikh, ‘with which finger did you pull the trigger ? 
The young man held his forefinger up. ‘Seize and bind him,’ 
said the Sheikh ; and drawing his knife he said—‘ I cut off this 
finger, my beloved, that you may remember for the future never 
to attack a lion when you are alone; for I would not lose you, 
my son, for a thousand—no, nor for ten thousand lions’ skins.’ ” 
If M. Gérard had a father equally fond, and equally inflexible, he 
would by this time have had no Reve left ; for he has attacked 
and destroyed, in single combat, no less than eleven different lions, 
whose various deaths are related in the volume before us. M, 
Gérard first entered Algeria, the scene of his labours, as a private 
soldier in a regiment of Spahis, in 1842. It so happened that, not. 
withstanding his extreme anxiety to distinguish himself, no oppor. 
tunity of doing so occurred, ree | he was on the point of procuri 
an exchange into another regiment, when an incident ameaal 
which suggested to him a ‘ vocation’ or ‘ mission’—to use his own 
words—in which he has laboured ever since. Walking in the 
evening on the ramparts of Oran, he saw a group of Spahis, or 
Algerine Sepoys, sitting together in profound and mournful 
silence. Asking for an explanation of their low spirits, an officer 
answered— 

“Bend your ear in that direction towards the plain.” I then heard a 
distant noise, sometimes hollow and rumbling, sometimes s and shrill, 
but which appeared very formidable considering the immense distance from 
which it reached the ear. The officer said—*Do you know what that is?” 
“T do not,” said I. “ Well then,” he answered, “it is the lion—the lion of 
the Archioua, who has swept away and torn to pieces the best part of our 
flocks and herds, and will devour all that remains of them.” 

It seemed to M. Gérard that he should have great difficulty in 
finding a worthier antagonist; and, notwithstanding the incre- 
dulity and ridicule of the natives, and the opposition of his offi- 
cers, he at last obtained leave to encounter the lion, single-handed, 
He accordingly betook himself to one of the Arab villages or 
douars in the neighbourhood. These douars are enclosures 
in the centre of which the tents are placed, while the 
cattle feed around them, so as to be protected from the 
attacks of wild beasts. That in which M. Gérard fixed 
his head quarters was surrounded by en olive fence 
eight feet high, and three feet thick. For a considerable time 
he passed his nights in a watch-hole, about a yard square, roofed 
over with large trees, and having its doorway closed up with a 
liuge stone. By way of bait, a dead horse was placed near the 
watch-hole, but it failed to attract anything more important than 
vultures and jackals. One night, a whole troop of wild boars 
rushed out of a neighbouring thicket, panting and grunting with 
terror, and shortly afterwards M. Gérard had for the first time 
the satisfaction of hearing the lion roar in his own immediate 
neighbourhood. His description of the sound is very striking:~ 

The roars began wy asif the lion was talking to himself, then so tremen- 
dously that the walls and roof of my hovel actually shook. The roars began by 
asort of hollow guttural sigh or groan, after which, ina few seconds, came a 
rumbling noise coming from the chest, and appearing to issue from the mouth 
by a distension of the cheeks and a contraction of the lips. This fearful 
sound rose by degrees to the highest pitch, then subsided, and finally con- 
cluded by a number of low hoarse screams and moans, which much resembled 
repeated efforts to disgorge something from the throat, the last being very 
much prolonged. 

The night passed, however, without producing any result. 
Next morning, the huntsman issued from his retreat, and tracked 
the nocturnal wanderings of his quarry. In one place he found 
the head of a wild boar, armed with beautifully white sharp tusks. 
The tail, the feet, and the entrails lay near. The rest of the 
animal had been eaten. A little further on, he found the lion’s 
lair, and, close by, the place where he had stopped to drink, and 
stones still wet with the water which had dropped from his jaws. 
Beyond such experience as he thus obtained, M. Gérard’s first 
expedition was fruitless, but he soon obtained leave to undertake 
another. Fixing his head-quarters at the douar of one of his 
fellow-soldiers, one Bou-aziz, he determined to attack the lion face 
to face, without the aid of watch-holes. Hospitable as Bou-azii 
was, he could not give his comrade very comfortable quarters. Til 
bed-time, the tents are usually occupied in that country, né 
only by all kinds of human beings, but by some ten or twelve dog, 
who are so impartial in the distribution of their bites that guess 
and members of the family alike provide themselves with cudge’, 
as regularly as in Seatend thay would carry pocket handkerchies. 
When the family go to bed, the dogs get on the tops of the tens, 
and the whole ook of the douar breaks into full ery by way of 
keeping off the wild beasts. If they fail in the discharge of this 
duty, some Arab “ sets to howling, with all his might, to rouse the 
attention of the dogs ;” for it seems that “ noise falls the Arab to 
sleep, and silence wakes him up”—much, we suppose, in the same 
way as the passengers in a railway carriage rouse them- 
selves at stations. In the middle of the night, the 
tumult redoubled. Men, women, and children rushed out, 
with M. Gérard in the midst of them, and discovered 
huge bonfires blazing, and men and women rushing t¢ 
om fro, and hurling blazing faggots over the enclosure of th 
douar. In an instant, when the tumult was at its highest, eve 
thing was hushed. The men dropped their firebrands, the w 
men stopped screaming, the dogs left off barking, and t 
whole assemblage—men, women, children, dogs, cattle, cam 
donkeys, horses, and mules—rushed frantically into 
tents, reminding the spectator of ‘“Noah’s ark at ie 
moment of the deluge.” ‘It is the lion,” cried an/ld 
woman, tearing her hair. “You see how he uses 
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that Jew, that pagan, that cousin of the devil!” In fact, the 
enemy had come upon them, driven the herds into the douar, 
and carried off a fine bull for his breakfast, which was found next 
morning, some hundred yards off, minus a leg and shoulder, 
weighing about golbs. “Tt is the tenth he has taken from me 
since the spring,” said the owner. “TI have still forty left; I 
will give you half of them, with all my heart, if you can only rid 
us of this savage. I only ask to be informed among the first, that 
I may have the satisfaction of tearing off his accursed beard.” 
For many nights did M. Gérard, unwillingly accompanied_by 
his friend, Bou-aziz, track out the “cousin of the devil.” For 
many nights his efforts were in vain. At last, he found himself 
in a wood, where he had every reason to hope his enemy was en- 
trenched. We give the scene that followed in his own words:— 


Soon after this I heard loud heavy steps on the leaves which covered the 
ground, and the rustling of a huge body through the trees bordering the 
glade. It was the lion himself leaving his lair, and descending towards us, 
without suspecting our presence. Bou-aziz and the Spahi were already 
shouldering their guns... . 

The lion was still ascending. I could now measure the distance which 
separated me from him, and could distinguish the regular, rambling sound of 
his heavy breathing. I then advanced a few paces nearer to the edge of the 
° wy where I expected him to appear, in order to have a chance of shooting 

im closer. I could already hear him advancing at thirty paces, then at 
twenty, then at fifteen; still I felt no fear. All I thought was, suppose he 
were to turn back! Suppose he docs not come out into the glade! And at 
each sound which Gam | him nearer to me, my heart beat louder, in a com- 
plete rapture of joy and hope. One anxious thought only crossed my mind. 
“What if my gun were to miss fire?” said I, glancing down upon it. But 
confidence again prevailed, and my only anxiety was for the long-wished-for 
appearance of my foe. 

The lion, after a short pause, which seemed to me an age, began to come 
forward again: and presently I could see before me, by the starlight, at but 
a few paces off, the top of a small tree, which I could almost touch, actually 
shaken by the contact of the lion. This was his last pause. There was now 
between us two but the thickness of that single tree, covered with branches 
from the foot upwards. 

I was standing with my face to the wood, and with my gun pointed, so as 
to be ready to fire the moment the animal should enter the glade ; and havin 
still an interval of about a second, I took advantage of it to make sure that 
could regulate properly the aim of my barrel. Thanks to a glimmer of light 
which came from the west, to the clearness of the sky filled with shining 
stars, and to the whiteness of the glade, which was conspicuous against the 
dark green of the forest, I could just see the end of my barrels; that was all, 
but it sufficed for so close an aim. It is scarcely necessary to say that I did 
not waste much time in this investigation. I was beginning to find that the 
animal was rather slow in his motions, and to fear that, instead of advancing 
unsuspiciously, he had become aware of my presence, and was about to spring 
the lentise which separated us. As if to justify this fear, the lion gave two or 
three deep growls, and then began to roar furiously. . . . . 

When [ heard the lion make a last step, I moved a little aside; and no 
sooner did his enormous head rise out of the wood, at two or three yards’ dis- 
tance from me, and he stopped to stare at me with a look of wonder, than I 
aimed between the eye and ear, and slowly pressed the trigger. From the 
— I touched this until I heard the report of the gun my heart ceased to 


t. 

After the shot I could see nothing ; but through the smoke which enveloped 
the lion I heard the most tremendous, agonizing, and fearfully-protracted 
roar. Mytwo men meantime had jumped up, but without making a step 
forward, and, unable to see anything, stood with their guns shouldered, read 
to fire. For myself, I waited, dagger in hand, and one knee on the ground, 
until the smoke should disperse, and I could see how matters stood. As soon 
as all was clear I beheld,—first one paw,—and, heavens, what a paw!—then 
one leg, then a shoulder, then the head,—and at last the whole body of m 
enemy. He lay on his side, and gave not the smallest sign of life! “Take 
care—do not approach him yet,” cried Bou-aziz, throwing a large stone, which 
bounded from the lion’s corpse. He was dead. 


The deaths of ten or eleven other lions are recorded, but none 
are so striking as this, though on one occasion a lion, after re- 
ceiving two balls, charged luis antagonist, threw him down, and 
was only repulsed by a desperate stab from his dagger, which 
broke in the wound. Another time, the huntsman was all but 
destroyed by a small fly, which settled on his barrel, just half- 
a the sights, as he was taking aim. 

. Gérard’s book is as curious as his adventures. It does not 
contain a trace of bookmaking, and is written with a manly quiet 
simplicity which is very remarkable. Unlike most English sports- 
men, M. Gérard undertakes his “ campaigns,” as he calls them, 
far more in the spirit of a soldier than in that of a naturalist. 
He says that he considers it his “mission” to kill lions, and he 
does it accordingly as a matter of business, and tells the inci- 
dents of his profession just as any other professional man might, 
but in a tone not only of seriousness, but of piety, which is very 
striking. Without casting any reflection upon others—of whom, 
as in the case of Mr. Gordon Cumming, he speaks generously 
and warmly—M. Gérard does not risk his life for money. He kills 
the lions, but he takes no compensation from the Arabs, who offer 
him whole herds of cattle in return for his services ; and he even 
declines, with perhaps a rather superfluous delicacy, to sell the 
skins or the cubs of his victims. 

His services have, however, been acknowledged by the cross 
of the Legion of Honour, and by some magnificent presents of fire- 
arms and hunting-knives from the family of Louis-Philippe, and 
from various celebrated French sportsmen. ‘The value of his 
services may be estimated by the fact that the province of Con- 
stantine alone loses nearly 10,000/. a-year by the ravages of lions. 
They would seem to be more formidable beasts than those of 
Western Barbary, whose ravages, according to Mr. Drummond 
Hay, are trifling ; and, in fact, they are often defeated by the cattle, 
who form a ring and trample upon them on their approach, and 
sometimes even by wild boars in single combat. Nelther would 
the South African or the Abyssinian lions sustain a com- 
parison with them, to judge by the accounts of Mr. Gordon 


Cumming and Mansfield Parkyns. One of the animals killed by 
M. Gérard was so large that all the people who could lay hold 
of him failed to drag him from the place where he was killed ; 
and he was, says his vanquisher, to those which are exhibited in 
France, ‘‘ what a horse is to a donkey.” The stories which M. 
Gérard gives of their ferocity are terrible. One of them (after 
having had his shoulder broken by a ball) sprang into the 
douar from which the shot had proceeded, and pursued a 
woman to the top of a tent in which were a great number of 
persons. The tent gave way, and fell on its inmates, and the 
lion scratched and tore with his claws and teeth till all of them 
were killed, except afew who were burnt by the canvas catching 
fire. This brute recovered from its wound, and was known for 
years by the terrible name of the “Slayer of twenty men.” 
Another attacked a bridal party, and put to death all except the 
bride, who, however, died of terror next morning. 

The defect of the book in the eyes of English readers will be 
its almost exclusively military character. M. Gérard has not, 
apparently, the constitution either of mind or body, which leads 
men like Ruxton, Gordon Cumming, Mansfield Parkyns, Mr. 
Burton, or Mr. Galton, to throw aside civilized life and its re- 
straints, and to spend years amongst savage beasts and scarcely 
less savage men. His book, as its title-page says, is a history of 
“ten years’ campaigns.” He does not seem to possess that keen 
eye for nature, and that intense relish for the enjoyments that 
animals and men have in common, which constitutes our notion 
of a sportsman; but a braver soldier in a better cause we have 
never met with. M. Gérard is obviously one of those men who 
take a positive pleasure in the excitement of intense danger. We 
have somewhere read a story of ten prisoners who had to draw 
lots to decide which of them was to be hanged. One of them, 
having drawn a lot which freed him from danger, offered to draw 
again in the place of one of the others for a couple of dollars. M. 
Gérard Peer! we should think, as a matter of taste, have rather 
liked to draw for the wholenine. Hisaccount of his business is, that 
it is as if a man cased in complete armour, with two small - pe 
in the joints, had to fight a man dressed in his shirt, with equal 
weapons. Toa certain extent the comparison seems fair enough; 
but it is to be observed that the man in the shirt generally has 
the first stab—which surely makes a good deal of difference. 
Something of the same kind is true of other sports of which we 
have heard. De la Guerroniére’s encounters with sharphorned 
buffaloes, and Mr. Baker's conflicts with the elephants in Ceylon, 
are all on the same principle. If, under tremendous excitement, 
you can keep perfectly cool and aim perfectly straight, you are 
not in much danger—if not, you are a dead man. 

We hope this charming little volume will meet with the popu- 
larity it deserves. We have seldom seen a manlier, a more 
simple-hearted, or a more amusing book. 


GUIZOT’S RICHARD CROMWELL AND THE RESTORATION.* 


T is natural that a writer who, like M. Guizot, has aided or 
witnessed the rise and fall of many successive Governments, 
and whose habit of mind leads him to seek for present guidance 
in the experience of the past, should study the history of the 
English Revolution with the most anxious care. ‘The fifty years 
of the History of England which intervened between the com- 
mencement of armed resistance and its final success, are as 
closely analogous to the years that have elapsed since the French 
Revolution as any historical parallel possibly can be. If the 
philosophy of history has anything to teach, here is an admirable 
opportunity for its lessons. We seem, at every stage of the Eng- 
lish struggle, to touch on events, to perceive influences, and to 
be brought into contact with characters that promise to explain 
what has happened and is happening before our eyes, and to give 
the key to the hopes and the fears of France. But the 
philosophy of history is a guide that is apt to belie its 
romises. We are soon brought to a stand-still, and are 
ewildered by the differences that divide, rather than aided 
by the similarities that unite, the two groups of circum- 
stances that we wish to compare. The outward coincidences 
of a beheaded king, a military dictatorship, and then a series 
of weak and transitory Governments, sink into insignificance 
when we reflect on the vast distance at which the English 
is placed from the French Revolution by two of its lead- 
ing features. In England, the aristocracy, the distribution of 
landed property, the connexion between proprietors and the loca- 
lities they influenced, remained the same at the end as at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. When Fairfax has done his 
work, he retires in peace to his seat in Yorkshire—when Vane 
falls into disgrace, he is ordered to remove to Raby. And in 
England, the Revolution was effected during an age of strong 
religious feeling. The profound convictions of the Puritans ulti- 
mately seated William of Orange on the English throne—the in- 
fluence of the landed proprietors made his throne the head seat 
ofan oligarchy. At every turn of our history we are met by the 
effects of a provincial aristocracy, and of religion—at every turn 
of the history of modern France, we are met by the effects of their 
absence. ‘To these salient differences we might add a thousand 
others, until we reduced the philosophical lesson of the parallel 
almost toa nullity. The teaching of history is full of general 


* History of Richard Cromwell and the Restoration —_ Il. By 
M., Guizot. ed by Andrew R. Scoble, London ; tley. 1856, 
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truths, because the nature of men of the same race is full of gene- 
ral resemblances ; but as soon as we attempt to establish special 
parallels, we are on the verge of error, and are betrayed by plau- 
sible hypotheses and apparent coincidences. 

M. Guizot has one merit which is often wanting in philoso- 
phical historians. He is a patient investigator and clear expo- 
sitor of facts. His narrative is masterly. Perhaps no period of 
equal importance could be less attractive as the subject of an his- 
torical study than the twenty months which elapsed between the 
death of Cromwell and the Restoration ; and yet these volumes 
are more interesting than most descriptions of brilliant and ex- 
citing times. The weakness of Richard Cromwell, the struggles 
of the Parliament and the army, the resolute obstinacy of the 
Republicans, and the long dissimulation and gradual triumph of 
Monk, are painted with a quiet and even force that is refreshing 
to readers who are weary of turgid and declamatory writing. 
The execution of the translation is excellent, and in the few 
passages where M. Guizot quits the orderly course of his narra- 
tive for more laboured descriptions or for prolonged reflection, 
he has had ample justice done to the spirited and balanced Jan- 
guage in which his thoughts are expressed. The concluding 
pages, containing a brief account of Charles's arrival in England, 
of the feelings with which he was welcomed, and of the real posi- 
tion in history which the event occupies, are as fine in manner, in 
expression, and in thought, as anything which M. Guizot has 
ever written. We cannot pay a higher tribute to Mr. Scoble 
than to say he is worthy to have translated them. 

M. Guizot has also another merit, which we regret to say 
derives an especial value from its too frequent absence in the 
writings of modern historians. He recognises that individuals 
have an existence, a responsibility, a title to blame or praise, 
apart from the history in which they appear as actors or ello. 
He does not bow down before the idol of destiny, and treat the 
unsuccessful as being necessarily either foolish or wicked. So 
just is he that we ask ourselves in vain what course, under any 
given circumstances, he thinks ought to have been taken. He is 
devoid of sympathy for any one section or party, for any poli- 
tical principles or opinions. When he raises his rod of reproof, 
it is only to chastise those who displayed an indisputable extreme 
of tos wickedness. We may perhaps gather from his general 
tone, from a slight increase in the warmth and animation of his 
language, that Protestantism is an object of his admiration, per- 
haps of his affection, and that a high-souled and moderate repub- 
lican, like Colonel Hutchinson, is the man nearest to his heart. 
But he is strictly just to men who, like Richard Cromwell, were 
quite unfit for their position—who, like Vane, strove to realize im- 
possibilities—or, like Monk, used every artifice of falschood to 
effect a given object. It is not often that it is so easy 
to distinguish moral worth from sueccss as in this period 
of history. It seems to have been one of those unfortunate 
crises when success was impossible to those who only re- 
garded what it was right for them, as individuals, to do. Richard 
Cromwell was the model of a constitutional monarch. He 
was willing to be guided by counsellors of worth and experience— 
he hesitated to overstep the boundary of law—he only asked to do 
his duty in his station. ‘These are virtues, but the virtues that 
the time required were more akin to vices. The danger 
that threatened him from the first at last overtook him—he was 
deposed by the generals of the army. But he was forewarned 
that this obstacle lay in his path, and that he must get rid of it 
if he wished to govern ; and means were pointed out to him by 
which he might easily secure himself. Lord Howard urged him to 
take his enemies by surprise, and offered to rid him of them. 
Ingoldsby declared he would be personally responsible for the 
removal of Lambert. But Richard was not to be persuaded—he was 
too good aman to effect a coup-d’état. “I have never done any- 
body any harm,” he said, “and I never will. I will not have 
a drop of blood shed for the preservation of my greatness, 
which is a burden to me.” He wanted energy; he thought a 
thing was wrong, and would not do it; he preferred to be inno- 
cent, and the consequence was, that in three days he had ceased 
to govern. Monk, cn the other hand, saw what was to be done 
for the benefit both of his country and himself. From the mo- 
ment that Richard Cromwell refused to govern, Monk determined 
to have the king back. There was only one way to do this— 
namely, to enter on a sickening course of lies, hypocrisy, and in- 
trigue. We never hesitated about the means when once his 
mind was made up. “J could wish,” he said, when at dinner 
with his officers, before he desired his designs to be known, 
“that the Parliament would make a law that whoever should 
but mention the restoring of Charles Stuart should be hanged.” 
Nine months afterwards, he welcomed the King at Dover. Both 
Richard Cromwell and Monk had to choose between the same 
alternative—either anarchy and innocence, or political order and 
acrime. Monk chose the last; and if we are not to blame him, 
we may at any rate be glad to follow a writer who sees that 
there is something to be said for the other side of the alterna- 
tive, aud that theré may possibly be sins which the merit of 
restoring order will scarcely cover. 

If any general proposition can be laid down respecting the 
English Revolution, it is that, in the final adjustment, all the 
leading sources of strength, all the main currents of thought, were 
represented with tolerable sufliciency. If, for instance, we turn 
to the short period when the pure Republicans were in the 
ascendant, we may see how much there was in the nation from 


which they were entirely disconnected, and which, if it did not 
make a Republic impossible, would yet have placed it in hourly 
peril. There were the inheritors of Cromwell's foreign policy, 
who were anxious to see England occupy a leading position among 
the nations of Europe, and with whom the Republicans, anxious 
to dispense with the army and to save every shilling possible, 
could not coalesce. There were in every county men of landed 
property so great that a central Republic must liave been brought 
into ceaseless conflict with a local aristocracy. There was a strong 
feeling. based on old tradition and religious belief, and existing 
not only among the Anglicans but among the Presbyterians, 
which prevented men from believing that a State could be a State 
without a monarchy and an established Church. The Constitu- 
tion of 1690 offered a solution to the difficulties arising from all 
these quarters. It placed the supreme political power in the hands 
of the landowners—it gave a preference to one creed, but tolera- 
tion for all—and it enabled England to withstand the power of 
France. It is this, and only this, that has made the fruits of the 
Revolution so permanent, and has prevented further change for so 
long atime. But this is an instance where, although we have 
arrived at a general proposition, we yet are made to feel how 
powerless the philosophy of history is. We can neither sa 
that the proposition will be true in all cases, nor, if it 
were true, could we apply it. We cannot say that all 
the chief elements in the composition of a nation will, at any of 
those eras when the lot of the people takes a permanent colour. 
ing, receive their due importance. Any one of them may 
possibly be burnt or trodden out, and may perish altogether— 
as, indeed, the independence of the crown perished in England. 
Nor can we collect together all these component elements, add 
them up. and prophesy the result. We cannot forecast the des- 
tiny of France by putting together the leading characteristics 
of her political system; for these act and re-act on each other 
so much, and undergo such perpetual changes with time, that 
it is impossible to calculate the form which they may eventually 
assume. 

It is but seldom that M. Guizot lays himself open to the 
charge of carrying historical deductions too far—it is his 
imitators, and not he himself, who are exposed to this censure. At 
the same time, there are here and there reflections in these 
volumes which, if we place before us all the considerations by 
which their truth must be limited, seem little more than truisms. 
Generally, however, the thoughts to which M. Guizot gives a dis- 
tinct shape, are profound and just; and he especially excels in 
those statemenis—half fact, half reflection—in which the whole 
position and aim of a party or body of men is described and com- 
mented on. Weill give a specimen; and it would be hard to 
find a passage more marked by all the excellences of M. Guizot’s 
style. He has spoken of the rest which England hoped to gain 
from the Restoration ; and, after pointing out that, in the midst 
of all the outburst of joy, confidence, and hope, two camps were 
already in formation, ardent in their hostility to each other, he 
thus proceeds :— 

During the exile of the sons of Charles L., one fear had constantly preyed 
upon the minds of their wisest counsellors and most faithful friends ; and that 
was lest, led astray by example and seduced by pleasure, they might adopt a 
ereed, ideas, and manners foreign to their country—the creed, ideas, and 
manners of the great Courts of the Continent. This was a natural fear, and 
one fully justified by the event. Charles II. and his brother the Duke of 
York returned, in fact, into England, the one an infidel libertine, who falsely 
gave himself out to be a Protestant, and the ether a blindly sincere Catholic; 
both imbued with the principles of absolute power; both dissolute in morals, 
the one with elegant and heartless cynicism, the other with shocking incon- 
sistency; both addicted to those habits of mind and life, to those tastes and 
vices, which render a Court a school of arrogant and frivolous corruption, 
which rapidly spreads its contagious influence through the higher and lower 
classes who hasten to the Court to imitate or serve it. 

Afar from the Court, among the laborious citizens of the towns, and in the 
families of the landowners, farmers, and labourers of the country districts, the 
zealous and rigid Protestantism of the nation, with its severe strictness of 
manners, and that stern spirit of liberty which cares neither for obstacles nor 
consequences, hardens men towards themselves as well as towards their 
enemies, and leads them to disdain the evi!s which they suffer or inflict, pro- 
vided they can perform their duty and satisfy their passion by maintaining 
their right, now took refuge. The Restoration had scareely given any glimpse 
of its tendencies, and yet the Puritans were already preparing to withstand 
it, fecling they were despised, and expecting soon to be proscribed, but 
earnestly devoted, no matter at what risk or with what result, to the service 
of their faith and of their cause ; unyielding and frequently factious sectaries, 
but indomitable defenders, even to martyrdom, of the Protestant religion, the 
moral austerity, and the liberties of their country. 


BUNKUM* 


E learn from the Latter-day Pamphlets that there is some- 

where in the United States a lubberland, called Bunkum. 
As might be expected of an American Utopia, it is distinguished 
from other mythical creations by the quality of its favourite 
stump oratory. The Bunkumites have an objection to fairness, 
to fulness, and to calmness—they like a man to be a good hater, 
and to have a fine flow of indignant language. They are 
fond of a portable fallacy, and have no objection to a crotchet 
if it is inconsistent, or to a paradox if it is neither new nor 
clever. But above all, they like cries and nicknames, an 
set the greatest price on those which lay the lightest tax on the 
memory and the imagination. Hence, *‘ speaking to Bunkum” 
has become a standard phrase in the United States. It might, we 


* The British Quarterly Review. April, 1856. 
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think, be applied with advantage to a large school of writers and 
speakers in England. When we consider the number of hasty 
theories and questionable facts which are put forward on plat- 
forms and in pulpits, as being quite good enough for the audi- 
ences to which they are addressed, we wish that the “lamps of 
the temple” had the fear of Bunkum a little more before their 
eyes. They are, after all, men as well as lamps ; and if they will 
throw up blacks instead of burning their camphine in a luminous 
manner, merely because those who sit under them are grimy, 
they must not be offended at a little friendly trimming at 
the hands of such of their disciples as are more or less ac- 
customed to—let us say—composition candles. Just a month 
ago, we drew the attention of our readers to a lecture by 
Dr. Vaughan, the well-known Principal of the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, “On the Credulities of Scepticism,” which ap- 

ared to us to be open to the imputation of dealing with a most 
important subject in a very shallow and hasty manner. Nothing 
was further from our intention than to treat the author—who has 
many well-known and undoubted claims to respect—with any 
want of civility. We merely wished to show what flimsy perfune- 
tory thought a man of his acknowledged eminence thought good 
enough for the Christian Young Men’s Association, and to point 
out the harm which such weak defences of a good cause were 
likely to produce. For this offence we have been taken to task 
with some severity, and a great deal of contempt, by a writer in 
the British Quarterly Review, who originally, ‘for reasons 
which we need not mention” (but which will readily be under- 
stood), had not intended to call attention of any sort to Dr. 
Vaughan’s publication, but who was moved to do so by ‘some 
scribbling, Rannine more temper than intelligence.” In an 
amusing foot-note, this writer gives an account of us which we 
extract at length, as it contains information about the objects 
and origin of the Saturday Review which will, we doubt not, be 
new to our readers :— 


This new periodical (a friend writes) owes its origin to a few young 
University-men, who have money to expend upon their hobby, whatever ma; 
be said of their wit. What they do, or get done, is meant to be done wit 
surpassing cleverness. ‘he intention, indeed, in this respect, is so obvious, 
that it defeats its own purpose. The politics of the paper are peculiar, 
especially as being those of gentlemen so aspiring. They consist in a seventh- 
day worship of an old woman, known in the upper circles as Lady Aberdeen. 
From this cause, or some other, the circulation of the work does not, I sus- 
pect, answer expectation. I infer this from the fact that it is found necessary 
to hunt from week to week for some subject that may do for a spicy piece of 
pm. or for a free use of the tomahawk. This expedient is not new; 

ut men who understand such matters generally construe it as a sign of distress. 
Unless, however, something much better is done in this way than is done by the 
reviewer of the Credulities of Scepticism, there is little room to think that this 
high-minded policy, so befitting gentlemen fresh from their academic bowers, 
will be successful. Indeed, I should not be surprised to find some wag ere 
long suggest that the unmeaning title—the Saturday Review—be taken down, 
and that the Slatternday be set up in its stead. 


The reviewer is certainly a very bitter wag indeed, but his logic is 
far more merciful than his wit. We objected to a remarkable state- 
ment in Dr. Vaughan’s lecture, to the effect that, if a man did not 
believe ina certain “substance or essence supposed to underlie all 
phenomena,” he ought in consistency to walk out in the middle 
of the night as often as in the middle of the day. In our view of 
the subject, the two things had no sort of relation to each other. 
To disbelieve in the existence of matter is one thing—to 
believe that it is composed of particular elements is quite 
another thing. A disciple of Berkeley has just as great an 
objection to receive the impression of being knocked on the 
head, from that collection of impressions which, put together, 
make up what is commonly called a life-preserver, as the disciple 
of Reid has to be knocked down by the invisible, impalpable, im- 
sag essence in which the qualities of weight, solidity, 

lackness, flexibility, &c. &c., mysteriously inhere. In fact, 
the case of the idealist is, that it makes no more difference 
in practice whether you express the calamity in the tech- 
nical language of the one or of the other theory, than 
whether you describe it in French or English. He says that 
either theory adapts itself equally well to the affairs of life, but 
that the one is encumbered with an unnecessary hypothesis from 
which the other is free. This was our argument. What is our 
reviewer's answer? ‘There are sceptics who may take excep- 
tion to this language with justice, but can the same be said of 
others ?”—and then he goes off to another point. 

We had further objected to Dr. Vaughan’s assertion that a 
man must be credulous who denies the existence of the “ sub- 
stans,” because he believes that all mankind are mistaken. We 
replied, that such a man joined issue on the universal belief of 
mankind, as well as on the truth of the opinion. We asserted 
that the opinion was one entirely foreign to the thoughts 
of almost everybody, and that, in the present day, there was 
& preponderance of authority, amongst those who did think 
on the subject, against Dr. Vaughan’s views. Now, the charge 
of credulity brought against the unfortunate and imaginary 
8ceptic rests entirely on the supposition tha‘ he believes that 

the world are mistaken. We plead that he “es not believe 
that all the world are mistaken, inasmuch as he ccnsiders that 
the greater part of the world is totally without a theory on 
© subject. Dr. Vaughan’s apologist replies, that the greater 
part of the world are (constructively) cognizant of the question, 
and answer it as he does ; but even if this is so, itis no reply to our 
The “ sceptin’s” assertion as to what the world thinks is only 
reason for not entertaining an opinion which would make him 


opinions !”’ 
it holds the opinions.” ‘You are as eredulous as ever, for 
it does hold them.” At this rate, everybody is credulous who is 
mistaken. 

We had asked Dr. Vaughan—as we are now informed, 
“with a great air of authority’—Do you mean to say that, 
when we take from a piece of paper colour, form, weight, and all 
its other properties, the essence of the paper remains? ‘ If this 
question,” responds the reviewer, “ has any meaning as so put, it 
must mean that, when the paper qualities are taken away, 
nothing remains; the colour was the colour of nothing—the 
form, the form of nothing—the weight, the weight of nothing. 
The lecturer says that this is not the common belief, nor, in his 
judgment, the true one.” This is, perhaps, as bungling a 
sentence as ever was written; for—not to dwell upon the 
ludicrous clumsiness of saying that a question means a 
a statement—it contains a gross verbal fallacy, and a flagrant 
petitio princtpii. We aflirmed that if weight, colour, form, 
&e., were taken from a piece of paper, nothing would remain. 
Then, says our critic, you must mean that these things “are 
the qualities of nothing.” In just the same way, he might 
say—if you maintain that, after taking two shillings and 
sixpence from half-a-crown, nothing remains, you must mean 
that the two shillings and sixpence were the component parts 
of nothing. He does not perceive that, by assuming that the 
phrase “ quality of ip yl means that the quality sticks in the 
as plums stick in a pudding, he begs the whole question. 

at we aflirmed was, that paper is nothing else than a 
compound of certain phenomena usually called qualities. Whe- 
ther or not substance is implied by the use of the word “ quality” 
is the very point at issue. 

But the reviewer's quiver is not yet exhausted. “ Suppose,” he 
says, “ the properties of matter, as they are called, to be the pro- 
perties of nothing, what you have thus done with matter you may 
do with mind. Denude mind of its phenomena—its thought, 
memory, imagination, and so on— and you have nothing left. . . 
nihilism ensues.” We are very much afraid that nihilism would 
ensue if any philosopher could deprive both mind and matter of 
their phenomena. One comfort is, that it would not make much 
difference whether it did or not. A universe of matter without 
qualities, and of mind without powers, would be, for all conceivable 
purposes, the same as none at all ; but, inasmuch as we can neither 
accomplish the one process nor the other, we do not see the force of 
the observation. We can no more deprive the mind of its powers 
than we can deprive matter of its properties by asserting that, if 
deprived of them, it would, as far as we know, be destroyed. It 
is quite fair to ask a person who believes that the essence of any 
object is its ‘'swbstans,” whether he believes in colourless, im- 
ponderable, and impalpable wood, or in a mind incapable of 
thought, feeling, imagination, or self-consciousness? But there 
is no more meaning in charging one who docs not hold that 
opinion with destroying matter and mind, than there would be 
in asserting that a man destroyed St. Paul’s Cathedral because 
he doubted whether the dome was supported by a truncated cone 
of brickwork. 

Dr. Vaughan’s reviewer traces the path which ends in “nihilism” 
from the fountain. ‘ First,” we are told, ‘ comes distrust of the 
senses.” Our critic has tried his hand at answering some of our 

uestions—will he answer a few more? Does he believe that 
the sun moves round the earth?—that a straight stick bends 
when it is put into the water?—that all external nature is 
a variously coloured plane surface ?—that when he is tired or 
unwell, some one comes and sings in his ears?—that as soon as 
he has drunk a few glasses ot port and sherry alternately, all 
wines taste alike?—that the toes of men whose legs have been 
cut off, often revisit them ?—that bad smells go off after they 
have been inhaled for a few seconds? If he does not believe 
these things, docs he not distrust his senses as much as any 
sceptic ? and if so, where docs he stop on the path to “ nihilism?” 

On the whole, we cannot feel that either Dr. Vaughan or his 
reviewer has succeeded in proving that a man who does not 
believe in a “substans” is necessarily an infidel, or that he is 
necessarily credulous, or that a man who sometimes distrusts his 
senses is bound to walk over clitls, or that there is any human 
being who does not distrust his senses. But, as the reviewer 
says, “enough of these subtleties.” We go on to a clearer 
hharge against Dr. Vaughan and the writer who reviews him. 
* No one, of course,” says the reviewer, ‘* pretends that all seep- 
ties are credulous—but many of those who have propagated 
sceptical opinions about religion have been very credulous,” and 
it is most important to deprive sceptics of the power which 
they exercise over the young in virtue of their supposed incre- 
dulity. If no one supposes that all sceptics are credulous, 


| liable to the charge of credulity—the opinion that he is right, 
| and the rest of mankind wrong. You cannot show that he is 
| credulous unless you show that he does in fact hold the opinion 
| which would prove him to be so—not that he ought to hold it. His 
reason for not holding it may be a bad reason; but unless he 
does hold it, you cannot charge him with credulity for holding it. 
““What a rogue you are,” says a creditor to a Lion, “for re- 
pudiating P ve debt.” “I admit the debt, but I have paid it,” 
says the debtor. ‘You do repudiate your debt,” replies the 
creditor, “for you have not aes § it.” This is precisely the logic 
of Dr. Vaughan and his reviewer. ‘ How credulous you are, to 
think that all the world is wrong in holding such and such 
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why did Dr. Vaughan say that credulity was “ inseparable” 
from philosophical scepticism? Why did he attempt to 
deduce a regular catena of credulous sceptics, from Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury down to Andrew Davis? Why did 
he altogether omit to notice the fact that Hume and Gibbon 
were notoriously careful and accurate observers of facts, and as 
little likely to be imposed upon as any authors on record? 
Simply because he was speaking to Bunkum—because he thought 
any stone good enough to throw at an infidel—because he trusted 
in the noisy applause and clamour of the platform and of popular 
opinion as the proper guardians of Christianity, and not in the 
force of truth. He wanted to produce an effect, and to raise a 
cry, and therefore he preferred saying what made for his 
immediate purpose—though it was bad philosophy, bad logic, and 
bad history—to attempting to convey to those who listened to 
him really sound information. 

It isa painful thing to see a man of undoubted eminence in 
weny ways writing and thinking so loosely, and misusing words so 
recklessly. We do not wish Dr. Vaughan or his reviewer to 
try to convert “sceptics,” as he calls them, but we do wish them 
not to propagate amongst young men simply false and foolish 
accounts of ‘ sceptics’” opinions ; and we also wish them not to 
misuse the English language in so ignorant a manner as to call 
all persons “ sceptics,” or questioners, who agree only in denying 
the truth of Christianity. A sceptic, as everyone knows, is a 
man whose opinions are merely negative. The Mormonites, the 
believers in rapping spirits, Mr. Atkinson, who is, we believe, 
a dogmatic Atheist, rd Herbert of Cherbury, who was a 
Deist, the Poughkeepsie Seer, who firmly believed, or professed 
to believe, his own revelations, are no more “ sceptics” than Dr. 
Vaughan himself; and their credulity or incredulity throws no 
light at all upon the doubts of such men as Hume or Gibbon, or 
upon the habits of mind which lead to such doubts. The fa- 
vourite argument of Dr. Vaughan and his reviewer, who most 
curiously resembles the object of his admiration, may be stated 
thus: —‘“ I think that your belief leads to an absurdity— 
therefore you believe the absurdity—therefore you are credu- 
lous.” And they apply it to the general question thus :— 
* Sceptics do not Me nod in Christianity —some persons, not 
being sceptics, do not believe in Christianity — some of the 
doctrines of sceptics are, in the opinion of some persons, sus- 
ceptible of a reductio ad absurdum — some persons, being 
neither sceptics nor Christians, are grossly credulous—therefore 
all scepticism leads to credulity.” Setting out to prove that all 
persons who are not Christians are fools, he arrives at the con- 
clusion that some fools are not Christians. This may be very 
satisfactory Bunkum, but if there is a single Christian Young 
Man who has the most ordinary acuteness or curiosity, we will 
venture to say that he will derive, from such logic and such 
honesty as this, stronger arguments against the opinions which 
Dr. Vaughan and the British Quarterly profess, than any expo- 
sure of the absurdities of rapping spirits or Mormonites is likely 
to remove, 


PNEUMA; OR, THE WANDERING SOUL,* 


NEUIMA is a poem which it will not benefit either man, 
woman, or child, to read; and we are, therefore, at aloss to 

conceive what object the author had in view when he gave to 
the press matter which ought to have been committed to the 
flames. All we can say in its favour might be summed up in 
a sentence not unlike the description given by Horace Walpole 
of a lady, who, he said, had as fine a set of teeth as any woman 
could have who had only one, and that black. Every page—we 
had almost said every line—of Pxeuma contains some phrase 
or some allusion that drags down sacred things to the level of pro- 
fane, and that is ealeulated to breed the contempt which is the 
result of vulgar familiarity. Allegorical theologie poetry, pro- 
perly socalled, has no place in modern literature. The days are 
past for clothing in such fanciful garments the deepest feelings of 
the heart, and for painting the highest objects of our reverence 
in myths and symbols. Thus, although Mr. Calvert, in the 
preface to his poem, exclaims :— 

The heart intently 

O’er fields of legendary lore, 

May light upon a holier meaning, 

A meaning never found before— 


it is as yg possible to embody that meaning, as he has at- 
tempted to do, in rhyme, without running the risk of lessening 
that reverent faith in God which lies at the bottom of the truest 
and highest class of poetry. Mr. Calvert has not avoided this 
grave fault. Moreover, he has erred as greatly in the treatment 
of his subject as in the choice of it; and in every page he has 
furnished the adversary with abundant occasion to blaspheme, 
and the friends of Christianity with constant reason to be in- 
dignant. If there had been a grain of originality in either the 
conception or execution of the poem, we should have had some- 
thing to compensate for the lighter faults Mr. Calvert has com- 
mitted; but as for his more serious errors, nothing of that kind 
could counterbalance them. The factis, that the whole poem is made 
up of imitations of Byron, Scott, and Moore—none of them, one 


* Pneuma ; or, the Wandering Soul: a Parable, in Rhyme and Outline. 
By the Rev. W. Calvert, M.A., Minor Canon of St, Paul’s. London: Long- 
mans. 1856, 


would think, very suitable models for a person aspiring to sing of 
sacred things—and the effect which these imitations produce is 
very much the same as the feeling we ey 0 on hearing 
psalms and hymns sung to dance music. After having said s0 
much, it is right we should afford our readers an opportunity of 
judging how far we are justified in styling Pnwema an outrage 
against decency, an offence against good taste, and a wretched 
rechauffé of the style of our most popular poets, by giving 
oa. first a p Be 5 of the poem, and then some selections 
rom it. 

Pneuma (rvetpa), the daughter of Aon (atwv), the king of 
Ouran (ovpavos), is placed, with her imbecile and distorted brother, 
Sarx (capg), under the care of Lady Ecclesia (excAdnowa). They 
are inveigled away from her by Phospor (pwodopos), and carried 
off to his mountain haunts, bBo in course of time, they are 
rescued by Christ, the brother of Pneuma, who is soon after- 
wards summoned to his father’s palace; whilst Sarx is left behind, 
to wait until he is released from the spell which has bound him, 
and until endowed with beauty and intellect, he can rejoin his 
foster sister. So much for the argument. The poem opens thus :— 

A hundred towers, reared on high, 

Stand forth against the calm blue sky ; 
A hundred banners, blazoned 

With bearings haught, wave overhead 
On castle baron’s massive walls 

That crest the mountain steeps ; 

Where, in his ancient royal halls, 

High court King on keeps. 

High court king Hon keepeth there, 
With pomp and minstrelsy,— 

Of all that land so wide and fair, 

Liege lord and prince is he. 

And while the escutcheoned roof is ringing 
With harp and voice of sweet bards singing, 
From gilded gallery and dais, 

To courtly crowds, their monarch’s praise, 
In garb of state the warriors wait 

By day by night before the gate, 

And ne’er is closed the wicket door, 
Against the vassal, rich or poor, 

Who craves his lowly suit to bring 

Before the throne of Ouran’s king. 

Now, what is this but a description of a feudal castle ; and what 
isthe king of Ouran but one of the bold barons with whom Sir 
Walter Scott has made us so familiar, in verses of which those 
we have quoted are a most barefaced, though impotent, 
imitation ? Yet, in the marginal notes with which the reverened 
gentleman has enriched his poem, we find that the above passage 
is meant to be illustrative of * The Sovereign of the Universe 
reigning in the citadel of Heaven, and hearmg the prayers of 
his people!” Surely the man who thus dares to degrade the 
Supreme Being into the similitude of a pomp-surrounded, min- 
strel-loving, petty potentate, deserves to be held up to the 
severest reprobation ; and if such be our teachers and preachers, 
how can we wonder there should be so little of true religious 
reverence among the congregations over whom they preside? 
There is a still more glaring instance of the same extraordinary 
and painful lack of reverence in a passage in which, according 
to the marginal notes, ‘ the Holy Spirit suggests to the soul her 
return to peace and innocence.” 


And thus (says Mr. Calvert) the unseen minstrel sang— 


Or, as Sir Walter Scott has it— 
And thus the aged minstrel sang :— 


Offspring of Ouran’s king, 
Why art thou pry 
Here in thy durance of darkness and woe? 
Open before thee lies 
Thy homeward path ; arise ! 
Liit up thy weeping eyes.— 
Is it not so? 
Birdling and wild-bee sing, 
Bloometh each leaféd thing ; 
Bright sunbeams dance o’er the streams as they flow ; 
Softly the fragrant air 
Steals to thy bosom bare ;— 
Welcome its sweet kiss there.— 
Is it not so? 


Eyes will, unwearied, still 
Watch thee from Ouran’s hill, 
Treading the long road by which thou must go. 
Champion true hast thou one, 
He is King Zon’s son ; 
Other aid need’st thou none.— 
Is it not so? 


He bore thee love of yore— 
Love than a brother’s more ; 
He bled to rescue thee from thy worst foe. 
See, see! to rescue thee, 
At the door watcheth he, . 
Thy guard and guide to be,— 
Js it not so? 


We would not have given ourselves the pain of transcribing 
this worse than trash, but that we desired at once to justify the 
opinion we have expressed of the whole performance, and to 
render it impossible for any of our readers to get the book 
on the plea that it might not be, after all, as bad as we 
painted it. 

We have already spoken of the poets whom the reverend 
author has evidently chosen for his guides, and whom he has 
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done his best to imitate—as, for example, in the following passage, 
in which he has attempted to write @ la Moore:— 
There’s a secret charm in the strain they sing 
To catch the hearts of the listening, 
There’s a poison in the fumes that steam 
From the fcetid face of the sluggish stream, 
To bewilder the brain and cloud the eyes, 
Till the air seems filled with phantasies ; 
And never a thought has the maiden fair 
Of aught but the gay forms dancing there, 
And fondly her young heart longs to be 
In the midst of that merry company. 

One might fancy that Mr. Calvert had come fresh from Lalla 
Rookh to the writing of this poem, instead of having addressed 
himself to his task with his imagination excited and exalted by 
the glorious imagery of the Hebrew prophets, and the melodious 
strains of the sweet Singer of Israel. 

There is yet another feature in this poem which we must not 

s over in silence. It is the want of consistency in the cha- 
racters, andthe clumsiness of the devices by which the author 
attempts to reconcile these incongruities. This error is especially 
_observable in the case of Sarx, who, though heis represented as 
being “imbecile and distorted,” is made the “vassal guide” of 
Pneuma, whose wishes he “ seldom disobeyed,” whilst ‘ over his 
heart would come”— 
When in some melting melody 
Her thrilling voice rang loud and clear— 
a “happier frame,” and “radiant light.” Again, when Sarx, 
after urging Pneuma “to renounce her baptismal vows and 
Christian per saad kneels down in homage at the feet of 
Phosphor, he addresses him in language which assuredly does 
not savour of imbecility. 

With respect to style and phraseology, we are not surprised 
to find such words as “besate,” ‘‘enarched,” “ enscrolled,” or 
such epithets as “dreamy hands,” “helm distort,” in a poem 
where such lines as these occur :— 

Beneath their (the stars,) light 
Burst suddenly to sight 
A thousand living things, 
As if awakened from their lair. 
The voice of beasts was everywhere ; 
The sound of flapping wings 
Was in the air. 
The waters seem 

To teem 
Till overfraught and rife 

With reptile life. 

The outlines illustrating the poem are on a par with the verses, 
both as regards conception and execution. Irreverential in feel- 
ing, repulsive in subject, coarse in treatment, and generally out 
of drawing, they have nota single redeeming quality. Essentially 
“of the earth, earthy,” there are none of them more so than the 
one in which Christ is represented attired in a sort of nondescript 
costume, partly that of a knight and parily that of a pilgrim, 
and with the crown of thorns on his head. A single glance at 
this wretched illustration will be enough to show the sort of 
mind of which this “ Parable in Rhyme and Outline” is a pro- 
duct, and may lead many to question the author's fitness tor the 
office of a minister of religion, as well as for that of a poet. 


“GLEANINGS AFTER GRAND TOUR”-ISTS.* 


7 book is worse, much worse, than its silly title led us to 
- expect. In the beginning of the year 1851, an elderly Irish 


gentleman, cheerful and kindly, full of gros bon sens, and the. 


more ordinary virtues, went abroad with some members of his 
family. He passed through France, spent some months in Italy, 
and returned to England, vid Switserland and Germany. While 
on the Continent, he used his eves and ears neither less nor more 
than most persons of average intelligence ; but he had no special 
aptitude for the task he had set himself, and no special oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge. Ignorant of Italian, little 
skilled in French, guiltless of German, he was shut out from 
much communication with foreigners. He does not seem to have 
prepared himself, before leaving home, by studying with any 
peculiar attention the works of travellers who had preceded him, 
nor does he show any but the most commonplace acquaintance 
with the history, the politics, or the religion of the countries 
Which he visited. As for his qualifications for observing nature, 
animate or inanimate, they seem to have been just on a par with 
his linguistic accomplishments. But if he had neglected to ac- 
quire some of the mental requisites for wviting an interestin 
— of travels, he had amply provided himself with the materia 
Juncts for carrying out such an undertaking. The task of 
chronicling in a journal the ordinary results of sight-seeing was 
entrusted to the filial piety of his daughters, while he himself 
entered his more esoteric researches on the blank es of an 
pa copy of Bishop Burnet’s Letters. It is to the union 
of these two streams of information that we are indebted for the 
41h pages of this work. 
re e travellers went from London to Marseilles. The railway 
ne Tonnerre and Dijon was not yet open—so they crossed 
endian uplands in the diligence The snow was on the 
ground, aud at a solitary posthouse the ostler was overheard to 
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say to the postilion, “‘ Don’t let that horse stray down the lane ; 
one did so last night, and the wolves had him in an instant.” 
This was an “ inkling of adventure ”"—the only one which seems 
to have marked the journey. A glance at Genoa, a hurried visit 
to Pisa, and an accident at the mouth of Leghorn harbour, occa- 
sioned by the captain calling out “ Ritarda,” instead of “ Stop 
her,” afford material for a good many paragraphs of no great 
interest. Soon our Roba di vapore is ele at Naples, and 
lodged on the Chiatamone. To this beautiful city the ordinary 
tourist devotes only about ten days. We question, however, whe- 
ther the most unobservant of ordinary tourists will, by reading the 
chapters of this volume which relate to Naples and its neighbour- 
hood, add to his knowledge one interesting fact. Its author 
seems to have heard nothing, done nothing, and (with the excep- 
tion of the disgusting Campo Santo dei Poveri) seen nothing, 
which every one who enters the dominions of the modern Ezzelin, 
does not hear, do, and see. The following little bit of description 
has some merit :— 

Possibly the musky sick-room atmosphere of Naples may be the most suit- 
able in which to lie down and dream away life, within the lull of its tideless 
“sea’s monotony ;” but to any one of hardier habituated to 
breast the bracing western breeze, while watching that long green roll with 
which our island seas come broken, and yet mighty, to dash in thunder on 
cliff or beach—to such the enervating effect of an ever-simpering landscape, 

“ Shining on—shining on—by no shadow made tender, 

Till love falls asleep in its sameness of splendour,” 
ere long becomes scarcely endurable, and every feature of it soon turns into a 
separate irritant. There was a long flat shelving rock directly under our 
windows, upon which the sea broke about half-way with a weak dabbly plash, 
of which I became at last quite impatient. The waters never receded so as 
wholly to uncover, nor did they ever rise so as to break over the ledge in foam, 
—the sea kept its dimpled level with a most equable insipidity, and every- 
thing was much the same. A fishing-skiff used to lie day after day in one spot, 
not a quarter of a mile from us,—there it was at rosy morn, and there it 
floated at “dewy eve,” until I way wished a gale of wind would drive and 
dash it to pieces on Nisida or Procida. 

Here is an epigram, quoted from Burnet, of the days of the 
Quietist persecution at Naples— 

Si parliamo, in galere 
Si scrivemmo, impicciati ; 
Si siamo in quiete, all’ “Sant?” Officio. 

In page 70, the Albergo di Londra beyond La Cava is recom- 
mended as preferable to the hotels of Salerno. From all the 
jaunty dreariness of our Gleaner’s Neapolitan gatherings, we at 

east can glean nothing else. 

Rome is the next harvest-field. There is a chapter, entitled 
“Ad Statuas,” which any one who has nothing else to do may 
not unprofitably read. It describes the Vatican by torchlight. 
Another is devoted to the Catacombs. A few of the inscriptions 
which it contains are interesting, especially the one quoted 
page 183, in which Claudia Hedone, a bereaved mother, curses 
the gods above and the gods below. ‘ Hers is the desolation 
of a Niobe, but it is of a Niobe furens.” This is the least into- 
lerable part of the book, and those who have never read Dr. 
Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs, or any similar work, will 
learn something from it. We cannot agree with the strictures 
on Fabiola. How far that book may be regarded as fairly re- 
ee the views of the Roman Church, at the time of the 

iocletian persecution, on the points now at issue between 
Catholics and Protestants, we do not pretend to say, nor, in- 
deed, as Protestants, do we very much care; but assuredly no 

rson of taste or scholarship would have pronounced that re- 
markable little story to be ** an absurd work, written in the very 
worst fairy-tale style of didactic fiction.” Such criticism is, how- 
ever, just what we should have expected from the author of the 
verses, comic without fun, and sentimental without pathos, which 
form the worst feature of this worthless volume. 

Many of our readers will remember an epigram which was 
widely circulated at the time of the Papal Aggression :— 

Cum Sapiente Pius nostras juravit in aras; 

Impius heu Sapiens desipiensque Pius! 
Our author having procured, or manufactured, two very lame 
translations of the above—one into English, the other into 
Italian—went to fix his trilingual inscription upon Pasquin’'s 
statue. It was night, and that part of Rome is, or was, little 
if at all lighted. He stuck his piece of paper upon the statue, 
and then took to his heels, by way of avoiding suspicion. A 
true practical bull this!’ In the hurry of his flight, he lost his 
way among the narrow streets which debouche on the Piazza 
Navona, and very nearly blundered into being witness to an 
assassination. Once more he fled, fearing lest he might be 
stabbed by mistake for one of the parties to the quarrel. Such 
an accident, however unpleasant to him and to his friends in the 
Piazza di Spagna quarter, would at least, his reader may be 
tempted to think, have saved much useful paper. 

Some disquisitions on the charities of Rome and on the cere- 
monies of the Holy Week, add to the size but not to the interest 
of this work. A writer who is ludicrously ignorant of Italian 
cannot give us much information upon such subjects. Then we 
have a long account of an incident in the life of the Emperor 
Nicholas. A Pole, it appears, had wished to murder him. An 
opportunity for doing so occurred in a desolate part of the Cam- 
pagna. The temptation was resisted. Apropos of this comes 
much moralising. The thirteenth chapter is entitled “ ‘The Inn of 
the Apennines,” “‘ The Gate of Bologna,” ‘The Tudesche.” 
This gives an account of a village infested, like many in the 
States of the Church, by mala gente, and tells how three young 
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ladies and one young gentleman were only saved from passing a 
night in the suburbs of Bologna, by one of the young ladies 
addressing in German the Austrian guards, who had shut the 
gate an hour earlier than usual on account of an expected riot. 
Tudesche we suppose is continental English for Zedeschi. In 
cap. xiv is an account of Venice, but it contains nothing worth 
knowing whick everybody does not know, unless it be that the 
author here exchanged his English gold chain for one of Venetian 
manufacture. This may possibly interest some human creature. 
Full particulars will be found at page 265. Ex votos are next 
treated of at great length. Of course the chapter has its obvious 
and appropriate Horatian motto. Our Gleaner carries a pocket 
Horace. ‘There is a kind of man whoalways does. 

Cap. xvi. to xix. inclusive are devoted to the Italian lakes and 
Switzerland. They are full of misspelt proper names, bad verses, 
trashy quotations, and allusions to the works of Mr. Dickens and 
to the exhibitions of Mr. Albert Smith. In page 365, we have 
the following sentence :—“ I was startled by the proposition ; 
reminiscences of ‘ Lord William Russell’s tragedy ’ came to my 
memory.” ‘To this is appended an annotation in these words :— 
“Por il of confusion with the historic tragedy of William Lord 
Russell, I note that this refers to the murder of an aged noble- 
man of that name by Courvoisier, his Swiss valet, fearfully com- 
mitted and wonderfully discovered in London some years since.” 
The “ proposition” alluded to was an offer made by a Swiss guide 
to go to England with our traveller, and to serve him for some 
years without wages. We make no remark. Sir Walter Scott 
went, as everybody knows, to Italy shortly before his death. 
Sir Walter Scott was a poet and a man of genius. So is the 
Gleaner, and therefore Cap. xx. details the last days of Sir Walter 
Scott. The solemn dying scene at Abbotsford is vulgarized b 
being quoted amidst much homesick nonsense—the onan A 
nonsense of a well-to-do stout old gentleman who has been on a 
pleasure trip for six months. 

Next, and last, is a chapter in which we have an elaborate com- 
parison of London and Ferrara—London, in “ Exhibition 
time,”’ making an effective pendant to the half-deserted Italian 
city’s “wide and grass-grown streets.” The pretext for this 
appears to have been the gloominess of the preceding twaddle 
Ht native land and foreign sepulture. “ You know, papa, 
that even our very mistakes turned 1o our advantage ;” ‘and 
therefore we all think you ought to end your volume more cheer- 
fully.” So the reader is treated to some quotations from 
Parisina, to an account of the outside of the ancient moat- 
girdled castle of the House of Este, and to a description 
of “an old crone weeding the street.” So much for one 
side of the picture. On the other, we have our wan- 
derers leaving their “lodgings in the Belgravian quarter” 
for the Great Western Terminus, and slowly stemming the 
never staying, never rushing, stream of conveyances, which 
poured in June, 1851, towards the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. 
Contrast number ore gives birth to contrast number two—which 
is between the crowd and noise of London, and the quiet of 
South-western Ireland. Then comes more quoted poetry ; and 
at last, an excellent man, who had, however, no mission to write 
this book, is restored to his Lares, “ revisits Glen A——,” and 
ends like a swan—singing. 


INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE ON LITERATURE.* 


pppoe is a great grievance in the minds of certain classes. 

It banishes all poetry ; it ruins peers it opposes reli- 
gion; it undermines morality; it withdraws the veil of mystery 
from nature, and gives men’s minds helpless into the hands of 


prosaic matter-of-fact and degrading “ materialism.” Above | 


all, it is so “cold,” and “chills the mind.” If all, or any 
of these charges were true, science would have much to 
answer for, and scientific men ought to be relegated to the 
“dangerous classes.” In presence of the fact, however, that 
some considerable poets have taken great interest in science, 
and that the greatest poet of modern times was also a scien- 
tifie discoverer, one may feel dubious respecting the power of 
science to banish poetry. Ifit ruins philosophy, it can only do 
so by os a truer philosophy. If it opposes religion, we 
have to explain the awkward fact of so many scientific men being 
very religious, and of so many clergymen being eminent in 
science. If it undermines meee we ought to find the Royal 
Society a Botany Bay, and “ ticket-of-leave men” large contri- 
butors to the Philosophical Transactions. Finally, with respect 
to those warm and sensitive minds which dread lest cold science 
should “ chill” them, there is always the pleasing alternative of 
hot nescience, to which we leave them. 

Dr. Julius Frauenstidt takes the complaint more aw serieux 
than we do. He publishes this little treatise to explain awa 
the absurd alarm, which only absurd people feel; and they will 
searcely read his work. In England, it will probably be 
thought that science was in no need of so elaborate a defence, 
and that such a defender is more embarrassing than a\ anta- 
gonist; for Dr. Frauenstidt, who defends religion from evou the 
suspicion of being weakened by the progress of science, evidently 
walnaiediol “religion” something which, in this country, bears 
an equivocal character, and is often saluted with hard names, such 
as “ Pantheism.” In this respect, he is a German; and the Ger- 


* Die Naturwissenschaft in ihrem Linfluss auf Poesic, Religion, Moral 
und Philosophie. Von Dr. Julius Frauenstadt. London. D. Nutt. 


mans are much of the same way of thinking as the Chinese, 
whose formula, Huc tells us, is—‘* Religions are many—reason is 
one—we are all brothers.” 

The first part of liis argument is directed to show that science 
destroys superstition, and in so fur purifies religion. But as the 
changes in the conceptions of men do not bring about the destruc. 
tion of those feelings from which the conceptions sprang, and of 
which they were a rude explanation, science cannot affect the 
fountain-springs of awe and hope, although it must do away with 
the streams of superstition. This point Dr. Frauenstiidt has 
well argued. In the first chapter, he considers the superstitions of 
poetry which have been banished by the progress of truer ideas, 
and which Schiller, in his celebrated GodsofGreece, deplores as the 
exodus of true poetry. But to the poet it is little matter whether 
a Hamadryad Ray in the tree, or a Dryad in the fountain. His 
imagination still plays like sunshine among the branches of the 
one, Or murmurs musically in the waves of the other; for poet 
does not lie in the object, or in the machinery employed, but in 
the soul of the poet, and in what he feels concerning objects, 
Let us apply this to religion, and to the superstitions with 
which ignorance clothes it. Out of the perennial feelings 
of awe and hope, untaught minds create certain forms—say 
of demons and witches—which more extended knowledge 
proves to be the offspring of ignorance; but the mind, 
when thus convinced, is not deprived of those primal feelings 
which first suggested the superstitions. The mystery of nature 
remains as dark as before—our only light is that which enables 
us to see how false was the light by which we once thought 
the mystery was explained. e know, for instance, that when 
the Tyrians, besieged by Alexander, put fetters on the statue of 
Hercules to prevent his going over to the enemy, their supersti- 
tion was idle, and that no practical result could come of it. We 
know that Peruvian bark is a better cure for fever than prostra- 
tions before the goddess Febris—we know that a lightning-con- 
ductor will protect the steeple far better than prayers. We 
have learnt to employ natural means, by studying nature more 
pew | The emotions remain, as of old—the change is in our 
intelligence. 

Turning from religion to morals, we find Dr. Frauenstadt 
arguing, sometimes wisely, but sometimes, as we in England 
should say, not wisely. The real point, we conceive, is this—science 
endeavours to understand the true relations of phenomena, and 
truth can never hurt morality, but must benefit it. Nor is it 
difficult to show how the progress of science really does benefit 
morality ; but Dr. F Sell om. flies off at metaphysical tangents, 
and loses himself in mysteries. Against the pe tne of “ mate- 
rialism” and “necessity,” he is willing to enter the lists with all 
comers. He admits that the tendency of modern science is open 
to these charges, but only because modern science is taking a 
false direction. The tiefere philosophisch gebildete Naturwissen- 
schaft (i.e., Dr. Frauenstiidt’s system, which is adopted from 
Schopenhauer) quashes all materialism, by showing that, “ in- 
stead of man being the product of his organization, his organiza- 
tion is the product of a primitive idea of an individual.” ‘“ You 
are all wrong,” exclaims Schopenhauer to the zoologists, “‘ because 
you do not understand that every organ is to be regarded as the 
expression of a universal, 7. e., a manifestation of will, a fixed 
desire, an act of volition, not of the individual, but of the species. 
Every animal type is the result of a volitional act—the desire of 
will passing into life.” 

Lest our readers should conclude Schopenhauer to be a mad 
metaphysician, we will not pursue the exposition in his own 
language; but, reducing it to more intelligible forms, we may 
say that it is the celebrated system of Lamarck, clothed in 
German phraseology. Lamarck taught that the various 
besoins of animals created their organs. The birds inhabit- 
ing marshy districts wanted their legs lengthened, that — 
mightnot wet themselves ; but.as these ons legs would have made 
the capture of food precarious, long necks and long bills grew out 
of the desire to capture food. Or, as Schopenhauer says, the bull 
has horns because he wills to butt—he does not butt because he 
has horns; and the hunter takes his rifle because he wills to shoot 
the deer—he does not shoot the deer because he has a rifle. 
With this metaphysical key does Schopenhauer unlock many 4 
casket. Love, for instance, he assures us, is nothing more than 
the volition of the yet unborn offspring desiring to enter upon 
life. We give this in his own words for the benefit of our 
German readers :—* Die wachsende Zuneigung zweier Liebenden 
ist eigentlich schon der Lebenswille des neuen Individuums, 
welches sie zeugen kénnen und méchten.” For it is to be ob- 
served that a new individual is born solely because that unborn 
individual wills it. This is the famous principle of ‘ Will ia 
Nature,” which has made Schopenhauer a Magus in Germany. 
We trust our readers appreciate it. 

By means of the “ will” and its acts, materialism is of course 
got rid of by Dr. Frauenstiidt, and science freed from that 
charge. In a style equally metaphysical, he gets rid_of 
“necessity.” He admits that all our actions are necessary, but 
the active being is free. He says the phrenologists are quite 
right i» attributing crimes to organization; but the individual 
nevertheless free, because the individual is prior to the orgam!za- 
tion, and his freedom lies in this priority. All his 2cts are 
determined by motives, and are therefore necessary 5 but these 
acts are but phenomena—his nowmenon is free What advan 
morality is to draw from such freedom » ‘his, we do not clearly 
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perceive ; but we give our readers the benefit of the argument, 
and send them, if they are curious, to the little volume itself, 
which is in many respects worth reading, and has the rare merit 
of being brief. 


BEYMINSTRE.* 


ANT of ability and want of matter are the ordinary cha- 
W racteristies of modern novels. In some, the incidents lie 
crowded and crude, like accidents and offences in the pages of a 
newspaper. In others, the unhappy authors, like sickly silk- 
worms, weave out of their own vitals a poor, ravelled, flimsy web, 
which only reveals the incapable and exhausted artist, instead of 
exciting admiration for his work. In a third class, where a 
certain degree of cleverness is brought to bear upon a tolerable 
supply of materials, the execution ty 2! marred by the utter 
ignorance of English grammar which betrays the uneducated 
writer. Happily for the refreshment of the critic and the enter- 
tainment of the public, we have still some good novel writers left, 
and among them must be numbered the author of Beyminstre. 


- This novel reminds us, in many respects, of Madame D’Arblay’s 


Cecilia—not, indeed, in any intentional or imitated likeness, 
but in the felicitous delineations of character, the accurate 
descriptions of varied habits of life, and the skilful manage- 
ment of the dialogues ; whilst it might also appropriately take 
for its second title, The Memoirs of an Heiress. | ; 
The conduct of the story is excellent, its interest being 
always concentrated upon the principal personages, while 
things of the past are briefly told, and episodes concur 
in carrying forward the main current of events. A very 
beautiful and wealthy heiress was affianced by her guardian, 
at the age of seventeen, to Sir Herbert Willingham of 
Beyminstre, a baronet of ancient family, with an estate of 
14,000/. a year, but twenty years older than herself. His attach- 
ment to her was a monopolizing passion—her feeling for him 
was only passive esteem. A short time before the intended 
iage, his younger brother, Colonel Willingham, returned 
from abroad, invested with the heroic attributes of a Waterloo 
victor. Her affections were won by this treacherous brother— 
she fled, and was married to him two days before the period 
fixed for her wedding with Sir Herbert. Her husband’s 
profligacy soon dissipated her large fortune, and reduced her to 
misery, which was only alleviated by the affection of their 
excellent and only child, a son named Alban. Sir Herbert's 
a disappointment withered his life and produced eccentric 
bits. The Colonel endeavoured to obtain a statute of lunac 
against him; and though this wicked project did not succeed, it 
served to enhance the hatred of Sir Herbert against his unnatural 
brother. Time passed on, and a relation of Mrs. Willingham 
died, bequeathing to her 20,000/., for her sole and separate use. 
The reckless husband endeavoured, by threats and actual force, 
to obtain possession of this money. The wife, strengthened for 
resistance by maternal love, fled from her wretched home, and, 
under the assumed name of Ward, sought refuge in a secluded 
village, and took up her abode at an obscure farm-house. 
Her engaging manners, her beauty and accomplishments, 
secured the esteem and countenance of an excellent old lady 
of noble descent but moderate fortune, who lived with her 
orphan anddaughter, at a pretty spot in the neighbourhood. 
is orphan, Regina Howard, is the heroine of the story. Her 
affection for her only relative, Mrs. Arnold, her enthusiastic 
admiration of Mrs. Ward, and her resentment against 
e purse-proud families who treat her with neglect and scorn, 
serve to bring out in early youth those qualities which mark her 
subsequent course. Alban Willingham, who is a subaltern 
officer in a regiment stationed in Scotland, visits his mother in 
her retreat, and shares her intimacy with the highly cultivated 
Mrs. Arnold and her lovely grandchild. Alban is seven years 
older than Regina, and his disposition is as reserved and grave 
as hers is gay and open. In the summer rambles of this happy 
party, they often pass a house in a lonely situation, which is said 
be inhabited by an old servant of Sir Herbert’s, where a thin, 
grey old man is to be occasionally seen flitting about. 
rs. Willingham is at last relieved by news of her hus- 
band’s death in South America. She resumes her proper 
name, and lives very happily, watching and encouraging the 
growing attachment between her son and Regina, until profes- 
sional duty calls him to India. Previously to his departure, Alban 
declares his love, and speaks with hope of his prospects as the 
undoubted heir of Beyminstre. Pride is the fault of his charac- 
ter, and Regina learns in conversation with him the delight with 
Which he contemplates conferring rank and fortune, and the 
horror with which he shrinks from the mere idea of receiving 
them from a wife. They part under a virtual, though not a 
formal engagement. Mrs. Willingham’s health gives way; and 
while Regina watches her death-bed, the agonized Sir Herbert, 
the hermit of the common, rushes in, hears her last words, sees 
ioe expire; and, seized with compunction, resolves to remedy 
€ injury which he has done to Tian (in cutting off the entail 
and in making a rash oath of disinheritance), by bequeathing 
it p, minstre to Regina Howard, in order that Alban may regain 
th *y marrying her, Sir Herbert dies, and Regina succeeds to 
© property at the age of seventeen. Conscious, from her 
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knowledge of Alban’s character, that the happiness of her life 
was endangered by this bequest, Regina immediately urges upon 
Mrs. Arnold the adoption of measures which might enable her 
to resign Beyminstre to him. 

At the end of three years, spent in the mental improvement of 
Regina, and in attempts to learn from a dishonest lawyer the 
proper means of reconveying the estate to Sir Alban, Mrs. Arnold 
suddenly dies, and leaves her granddaughter alone in the world, 
pe yeas of a competent fortune. Under the will of Sir Herbert, 

rd Oswestry is her guardian, and she therefore removes to 
spend the remaining months of her minority beneath the shelter 
of his roof. She is introduced by Lady Oswestry to fashionable 
life, meets Sir Alban in society, who treats her as a stranger, and 
rejects numerous suitors for his sake ; while, impelled by resent- 
ment, she restores his early gift, destroys his picture, and deter- 
mines to lead a single life. 

On the day of her coming of age, in the midst of a large 
assemblage of the county families, Regina formally announces 
her refusal to take the name and arms of Willingham, and relin- 

uishes her claim to Beyminstre in favour of the heir-at-law, Sir 

Iban Willingham. Immediately a ruffian comes forward, answers 
to the name, and accepts her resignation in his favour, to the dis- 
tress and confusion of all parties. This disappointment, however, 
ultimately conduces to Regina’s happiness ; for she is led to com- 
passionate her lover—his pride gives way—and they are restored 
to the sense of their mutually faithful attachment. The tragical 
death of Sir Alban’s father endows them once more with Bey- 
minstre, and the book ends cheerfujly. Although in the epitome 
it seems a mere love tale, this novel is free from insipidity. 
Many of the subordinate parts are highly comic. The air of 
nature and of life breathes'through the whole, and the tears and 
smiles of many readers will doubtless do homage to its pathetic 
and humorous scenes. A pedantic use of Shaksperian quotations, 
and a very superfluous attack upon Miss Martineau and her Fez 
cap, are among the faults of the tale; yet we cannot but regard 
it as a work of unusual merit, and one that deserves our cordial 
recommendation. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brrp’s Patent.)—An 

agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a prophylactic against 
diarrhcea, dysentery, and cholera.—In canisters, price 2s, 6d, each.— Wholesale agents: 
Barclays’, Farringdon-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch ; 
Turner’s, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 10 P.a, (for 
gentlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
in Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures delivered daily at 12, 
2, and 4, in the and } past 7 in the by Dr, Srxron, F.R.G.S., F.ES., 
and at $ past 8 by Dr. Kany. Admission, One Shilling. 


HE CASH ACCOUNT for the year 1855, the Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities, and the Taecone Annual Report of the Directors 
of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, as ted to Memt 


P the sat the 
General Meeting, are now printed and ready for delivery, on a written or personal 


application at the Society’s offices, 
39, King-strect, Cheapside, CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


A FRANCE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY.—Established 
1837. 6 Rue Ménars, Paris, Capital 10,000,000 fr, (£480,000). Amount of Pro- 
perty insured in 1854, £114,861,590 sterling. Premiums received, £114,997 sterling. 
This Company grants Policies on most advantageous terms, Common risks, 28, per 
cent, per annum, without further charge, instead of 4s. 6d., usual cost of the same Insu- 
rance with British Offices, Proposals to be transmitted through the Company's Corre- 
spondent in London, at his offices, 35, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars 5 
N.L. One year’s Premium allowed on seven years’ insurances, 


DECLARATION OF BONUS, 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
London, January, 1856, 

The Governors and Directors have to announce to the holders of Life Policies, 
effected on the system of Participation in Profits adopted by the Corporation in 
December, 1841, that a Second Septennial Boyvus has been declared in respect of the 
surplus realized on that account. Such Bonus attaches to all policies,—etfected sub- 
sequently to 1841 for the whole term of life, on the participating scale of premium,— 
which were subsisting up to the close of the 31st mf of December, 1855, and on which 
three or more annual Premiums had then been paid, 

The following ‘Table shows the amount of Reverstoyary Bonvs added to British 
Policies of fourteen years’ standing, for the sum of £1000 each, 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Addition Further ud 
Assured. 1848, 1855, 4 phd Premium 
£ 
30 102 112 214 1°53 593 
35 106 115 221 1°58 643 
40 113 121 234 1°67 50'S 
45 121 128 249 1°78 
50 135 140 275 1:96 43°0 
55 149 1 303 2°16 39°9 
60 166 174 340 2°43 37°2 


Equivalent Reductions have been made in the Annual Premiums payable by those 
persons who preferred that form of bonus, ; 

The future divisions of Profit will take place every Five Years, 

Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on the same life. 

With a liberal participation in Profits, and other advantages of modern poastion, 
this Corporation affords to the Assured the g atee of an Office safely constitu 
under Royal Charter and special Acts of Parliament, and tested by the experience of 
nearly a Century and a half, : 

There is but one older Life Office in existence. 

Fire and Marine Assurances are granted on liberal terms, 

Tables of premiums and other particulars way be obtained at the Chief Office of the 
Corporation, in the Royal ry + London, at the Branch Office, No, 29, Pall Mall, 
or from the Agents appointed in the principal Towns in the United Kingdom, 

JOHN A, HIGHAM, Actuary and Secretary, 
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AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE— 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Notice is hereby given, that the DIVIDENDS for the year 1855 on the Shares in 
this Society, are NOW PAYABLE, any day between the hours of 11 and 3 o’clock, 
By order of the Directors, 
Ist April, 1856. WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. CXCVI., will be Pub- 
lished next week. CONTENTS: 
I. British Family Histories. VI. New Letters of Southey, 
11, The Haldanes, VII. Montalembert on England. 
ILf. Lewis’s Early Roman History, VIII, The Peace, and its Effects on the 
1V. Ruskin on Art. Condition of Turkey, 
V. The Triton and the Minnows, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


VHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New Series.—No. XVIII. 
APRIL, 1856. Price 6s, CONTENTS: 
I. The Rise of the Dutch Republic, VIII. Medical Despotism. 

ll. The English Law of Divorce, Contemporary Literature:—§ 1. Theology 
ILL. Types of Mankind, and Philosophy. —§ 2. Politics and 
IV. Scandinavia, Past and Present, Education. — § 3, Science.—§ 4. His- 
V. Sunday in Great Britain, tory, Biography, Voyages, and Travels. 

VI. The Congress of Vienna. —§ 5. Art and Belles Lettres, 
VIL. Gen, Williams andthe Fall of Kars. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


__ This day is published, price 2s, 6d. 
T. PAUL AND MODERN THOUGHT: remarks on some of 
the views advanced in Professor Jowett’s “Commentary on St. Paul.” By J. 
LLueweiyn Davies, M.A,, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of 
St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, 
Cambridge: Macmittan and Co.; London: Bett and Datpy. 
= This day, price 3s, 
QALAMay AND ABSAL: an Allegory, translated from the 
Persian of Jami. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Oct , 16s. 
HE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. _ Edited, with Notes, by 
Rt. Conaneve, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford, 


Be: Also, by the same, in Post Octavo, 4s. 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE WEST: Four Lectures 
delivered at Edinburgh, 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This oF published, Three Volumes, 8vo, price £2 2s, 
HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A History. 
By Jonn Lotunrop Mottey. 
“ His ‘ History’ is a work of which any country might be proud.”— Press, 
“Tt is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate criticism; written in a 
liberal — and from first to last deeply interesting.”—Atheneum, 
“Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of historical documents necessary to the 
composition of his work,”—Leader, 
London; Joun Cxapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand ; 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth, price 9s, each volume, 
VOLUME I. 
rP\HE SABBATH; or, an Examination of the Six Texts com- 
monly adduced from the New Testament in proof of a Christian Sabbath, 


VOLUME II, 

THE SABBATH: or, an Inquiry into the supposed Obligation 
of the Sabbaths of the Qld Testament, By Sir Witt1am Domvitie, Bart. 

“The greatest and most elaborate work that has been written on the subject of the 
Sabbath..... It is one of the ablest controversial works I ever read, written in the 
soberest and most pious spirit, with an abundance of learning admirably brought to 
hear azer's Magazine of January, 1856, Article, “Friends in 
{‘ouncil Abroad,” 


Also, by the same Author, Pict 6d. 
THE MOSAIC SABBATH; a Pamphlet, showing the Fourth 
Commandment to be not obligatory on Christians, 
London: Caapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Fourth Volume of > 
ODERN PAINTERS. By Jonn Rusxty, M.A., Author of 
“Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. With thirty-five 
lustrations engraved on Steel, and 116 Woodcuts, drawn by the Author, 
In 


THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBELLIONS, viewed in con- 
nexion with their Philosophy, Ethics, Legislation, and Administrative Forms, With 
an Essay on Civilization, By THomas Taytor Mgapows, One Thick Volume, 8vo, 
with Maps, price 18s, cloth, 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF SIR R. PEEL. By Tuomas 
Dovnixnay, author of the “ Financial History of England,” “The True Law of Popu- 
lation,” &e. Two Volumes, 8vo, price 30s, cloth, 

“ Let all readers, before they take in hand the personal memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, 
peruse these volumes of Mr. Doubleday, in which the statesman’s character and public 
acts are analysed, in the spirit neither of a detractor nor of a panegyrist,”—Leader, 

London: Sarrn, Ecper, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 

In a few days will be issued, Pr free, to Subscribers only, the first Part of 
NNALS OF BRITISH LEGISLATION. ited by Professor 
Leone Levi, F.S.A., &e. 

This Work will contain the Essence of all Important Parliamentary Papers and 
Official Documents, and notices of Bills brought into the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, with analyses of those which become Acts of Parliament, 

Its object is to present, in a condensed ‘form, the Facts and Evidence comprised i 
the Blue Books, Returns, Accounts, and State Papers printed by order of Parli t 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “TREVELYAN,” “MARRIAGE 
IN HIGH LIFE.” 


Just ready, in Three Volumes, 
HE OLD GREY CHURCH. A Novel. By the Author of 
“ Trevelyan,” “ Marriage in High Life.” : 
London: Ricnarp Bentcey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
M. GUIZOT’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
Now ren! in Two Volumes, 8vo, 28s. 
ISTORY OF RICHARD CROMWELL AND THE RESTO- 
RATION OF CHARLES IJ. By M. Gvizor, author of “ History of Oliver 
Cromwell,” “ History of the English Revolution.” 
London: Ricwarp Bsentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 4 
N THE SANATIVE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE: with an 
of the best Places of Resort for Invalids, By Sir James 
rt., 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street; and Joun Princes-street, Soho, 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S MEMOIRS. 
In the Press, Post 8vo, 
EMOIRS LEFT IN MS. BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
ROBERT PEEL, BART. Published by his Literary Executors, Lord Manon 
(now Earl Stanxops) and the Right Hon, Epwarp Carpwett, M.P. 
Vol, I., On the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 1828-9. 
James Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MURCHISON’S SILURIAN SYSTEM. 
With large Coloured Geological Map, 33 Plates, and 150 Woodcuts, 8vo, 30s, 
ILURIA: the History of the Oldest known Rocks containing 
Organic Remains; with a brief Sketch of the Distribution of Gold over 
Earth, By Sir Ropgrick Murcutson, D.C.L., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of the United Kingdom. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF LONDON, 
Now ready, with a Clue Map, 18mo, 5s. 
ODERN LONDON: a Complete Guide for Visitors to all the 
Sights and Objects of Interest in the Metropolis, By Peter CunyinGuay, 


S.A, 
“ Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.”—Times, P 
“ Points out at once what is best worth seeing, and the way.”—Exsaminer, 
“This compact and volume,” —Spectator. 
oun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, Fifteenth Edition, with Twenty-four Woodeuts, 16mo, 2s, 6d. 
TORIES FOR CHILDREN, selected from the “ History of 

England.” J, W.C. 

“This skilful performance by Mr. Croker suggested the plan of Sir Walter Scott's 
‘Tales of a Grandfather” ”—Quarterly Review, 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, 1s, 6d, 
PROGRESS| VE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 
“The best of elementary books on the subject.”—Quarterly Review, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MONTALEMBERT ON ENGLAND. 
The Authorised Translation, Post 8vo, 5s. 
HE POLITICAL FUTURE OF ENGLAND. By Count 
Montacempent, of the French Academy, 

“ Before closing our notice of M. Montalembert’s work, we must record our pe of 
the sharp, pithy, sparkling style in which it has been rendered into English, 
—. shows a thorough knowledge, and a thorough mastery, of both languages,” 
—Atheneum, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, One Volume, 8vo, 14s, ? 
OLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS; an Outline of the Constitu- 
tional History, and existing Government of the British Dependencies; with the 
Orders in Council, Statutes, and Parliamen Documents relating to each 
dency, By Antuve Mitts, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

“The main object of this Volume is to supply some brief compendious information 
on the Constitutional History and present political condition of the British Dependen- 
cies. With this view, the dates and titles of Public Documents, comprising Orders in 
Council, Acts of the Imperial Parliament, and Parliamentary Reports, Accounts and 
Papers, relating to each Dependency, have been separately —— and prefaced by 
ashort historical summary, and a sketch of the present Constitution of each.”— 


Extract from Preface. 
eal Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. J. BLUNT. 


Now ready, 8vo, 9s, 6d, 
ISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES, By Rev. J, J. Buunt, late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 


— Also, by the same, Fourth Edition, 8vo, 9s. 
UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS OF 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity: with an 
Appendix containing undesigned ‘Coincidences between the Gospels, Acts, and 


Josephus, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Secon: tion, in 8vo, price 6d., or free by post for six stamps. E 

HE PEOPLE'S SUNDAY; a letter addressed to the Right 
Honourable Lord ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P., on his late SUNDAY 

TRADING BILL, By an Oxford M.A, 

“The author conclusively demonstrates that there is no authority to be found in the 
New Testament, or in the practice of the primitive Christians, to support the 
Sabbatarian observances that the party of which Lord Robert Grosvenor was the 
strument secks to force on the nation.”— Weekly Times, 

London: Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Now ready, 
Mars comprising the Warwickshire and Leicestershire Coal- 


or presented by Government, so as to render the valuable information contained in 
them readily accessible, Accuracy and oy will be scrupulously observed, 
The publication will be Monthly and Fortnightly, and the Parts will be issued to 
Subseribers only, who for the sum of Two Guineas, the amount of one year’s sub- 
scription, will receive not less than 1000 pages super-royal 8vo, with Maps and Plans 
when requisite, 
It will be printed and paged, so as to range ultimately in separate volumes, under 
the following series :— 
A Finance, Commerce, Agriculture, the East Indies and Colonies, 
ond ait matters rtaining to Religion 
Ecclesiastie: fairs, Education, an mat! to Re 
D Railways, Shipping, and Postal Communication, ” 
E Justice, Crime, Poor Laws, and Health, 
F Barials, Enclosures, Turnpike Trusts, &¢, 
G Miscellanies, 
The first Part will contain “Report of the Civil Service Commission,” “ rs 
relating to Kars,” “ Criminal Returns,” “Board of Trade Accounts,” and various 


ills. 

This Work will be of Special value to Peers, Members of Parliament, Public and 
Official Men, Literary Institutions, and Members of Chambers of Commerce, to Corpo- 
rate Bodies, and, in fine, to all who are interested in Political and Social Progress, 

Immediate application is requested, as the issne will commence in April. 

Prospectuses of the Work will be forwarded, and Subscribers’ Names received by the 


publishers, 
Suita, and Co., 65, Cornhill, London, 


fields and the surrounding country; consisting of the following quarter-sheets 
d:—viz, 
53. NW. Coventry, price 2s. 63, NW. and SW. 3s, each: Ashby- 
54. NE, price enley in Arden, de-la-Zouch, and Nunea- 
62, NE, and SE. price 2s, each: Tam- ton, ° 
worth and Birmingham. 71, SW. price 3s., and SE, price 2s: 
63. NE. price 3s.: Leicester. Derby and Loughborough. 

Maps 62 NE, and SE., 63 NW. and SW., 71 SW., accurately show the boundaries of 
the Leicestershire and Warwickshire Coal-fields, the outcrops of the principal beds of 
coal, the faults, and the relations of the surrounding, overlying, and underlying strata 
to the coal-measures, 

The Maps of the South Staffordshire Coal-field 62 NW. and SW., and 54 NW., and 
of the Derbyshire Coal-field 71 NW. and 82 NW. and SW., can also be obtained. 

For list of prices of these and other Maps and Sections, and Memoirs of the Geolo- 
ical Survey appl 1 Survey Office, Jermyn-street, 
ondon; or to Messrs. Longman and Co., Paternoster-row, 

A New Edition of the Colours and —_ employed in the Geological Survey =e 
had, price 5s, Also, the Horizontal Sections, price 5s. per sheet, coloured ; 
Vertical Sections of Coal Measures, &c., price 3s. 6d, each. : 

‘London: Published for Her Masgsty’s StaTionERY OFFice by Mes*rs. 
Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonemMaAnNs, 


London: Printed by Tomas Cuoare Savict and Jav~ Atton Epwarps, at their 

4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, the of Middlesex 
Joux Wituam and Se~ #6 445, West Strand, in the same County: 
April 12, 1856. 
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